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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 











Dramatic Scenes, and other Poems. By 
Barry Cornwall, Esq. 12mo. pp. 166. 


The great literary revolution, which has 
turned the taste of England from fo- 
reign imitation to her original treasures, 
is now familiar to our readers. What- 
ever might have been the cause, whe- 
ther the passion for novelty, the long 
exclusion of Continental intercourse, or 
the vigour of the public mind, first ex- 
cited by the struggle of war, and then 
exalted by the glories of unexampled 
victory, the effect has been produced 
with a fulness and power that seem to 
place us beyond the possibility of a re- 
lapse. It is forbidden for a writer 
henceforth to establish a distinguished 
character upon the minor ingenuity of 
his weapons; no epigrammatic and 
pointed turns of wit, no keen and satiric 
employment of common-place, no mere 
e and harmony of phrase, will be 
suffered to enter into the lists where the 
high prize of fame is to be won. A nobler 
and: more lofty stature must be exhibited 
in that combat; and with — the artifi- 
cial habiliments of the” 
the prize must be toiled by the vi- 
gour of a naked heroic nature. The sim- 
plicity of this reviyed taste is at once a 
pledge of its truth and of its permanence. 
Imagination is the Sun of Poetry, all 
substitutions for that perpetual and sub- 
lime splendour must disturb or dim the 
true colours of nature ; from the passing 
cloud to the total eclipse, there is a gra- 
dual loss of beauty in the sphere of vi- 
sion; and when the full darkness comes 
at last, no earthly fabricated fire can 
supply the security, the expansion, and 
the glory of the great centre of the sys- 
tem. All the authorship of England has 
felt this change shooting down through 
all its parts; the hasty writing of our 
public journals displays a general vigour, 
that twenty years ago would have been 
considered as the privilege only of the 
highest names. But the change has been 
still more obvious in the hallowed gar- 
den of poetry; the richness of the soil 
had slept, but was not dead; and the 
moment it had ceased to be cut into 
serpentines and trodden into dust by 
the capricious and tasteless of the world, 
its old luxuriance rose up, and the first 
sina from- above showed us_ what 
ms and beauty might yet expand 
VoL. Hl, se 


the guide of the last age,. Nature is the 
guide of the present, and our progress 
must be from grandeur to grandeur ; a 
keener sense of passion, a purer simpli- 
city, a more comprehensive vision of 
nature, a more majestic, solemn, and sa- 
cred love of all things lovely, will be 
wrought upon us in that upward flight, 
and, like the translated Prophet, the spi- 
rit be made sublime in its ascent to re- 
ceive the palm of immortality. But this 
change is yet in its infancy; it has not 
conquered the Stage, and dramatic cha- 
racter has not assumed the vigour and 
plainness of trith; the sentiment of the 
drama is affectation, its story common- 
place and improbable confusion, and its 
language feeble inanity or swollen ex- 
aggeration. The reform must make its 
way there; and when it does, it must 
produce results of eminent power. The 
whole of that vast and fluctuating ex- 
panse, always at the mercy of the popu- 
lar breath, must be heaved at once under 
the descent of that “ rushing, mighty 
wind” of Genius. The object of the 
Stage is single—the possession of the 
public mind. It may attempt po ob- 
ject ix a rag} 
same impulse urges all its currents, 
contemplative poet may find his delight 
and his reward in the mere effort of his 
imagination; the poet of the drama 
must find them in the approval of the 
multitude. He cannot retire like Pros- 
pero, and in solitude exult in his lonely 
supremacy ; his sceptre is of this world, 
he exercises a social influence or none; 
his spirits are shapes of surpassing 
power, but they are not te be suffered to 
linger away their beauty and their songs 
upon evening clouds, they must stoop 
upon men, pass into human forms, be 
the movers of ~human hearts, and 
triumph by the living and hourly pas- 
sions of our nature. ‘The time for exhi- 
biting those superb influences on the 
dramatic mind of England has not yet 
come; but when it does, its signs will 
notbe mistaken. The Stage wantsa great 
poet, but he must be of a mind distinct 
from those which have in later years at- 
tained the highest place in poetry. He 
must have the power of conceiving pas- 
sion in all its phases, from the full dif- 
fusion and splendour of the heroic heart, 
down to the gloom and narrowness 
of crime and malignity; he must 





be neither the monotonous detailer of 
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tor of all other men’s nar ( 
be néither prejudiced nor profligate 
with a vulgar irreverence for thitig 
combining a venomows centemy 
man. On the other hand, hex 
mentally a citizen of 
strained by his kiiowl 
lar spot, until it. 

not bound hand:gind foot in prays of 
nationality, not. ituting minuteness 
of description f6r depth of sentiment, 
but a genius uniting the powers of both ; 
and thus superior to; both, 

into the darker recesses of our nature, 
without soiling his plume, and 

all its exterior and coloured bey 
his gaze, without retarding his’ 
stooping from his elevation. The 
to which we now demand the 
attention, are in the taste of the 
bethan age; but as they hame.not been 
written with a view to the- Stage, they 
are not to be judged as evidences of the 
dramatic talents of their author. As 
poems, they seem to us full of the sweet- 







sness, tenderness, and delicacy, of the old 


writers, and decidedly of a higher rank 
than those of any of their modern fol- 
lowers: The principal part ef this tittle 
volume consists of dialogues in blank 
verse, founded on Italian story ; the re- 
mainder is filled up with miscellaneous 
poetry ; and both give us the impression 
of a mind eminently rich in its. know- 
ledge of the finest era of the English 
mind, and adopting its passionate vi- 
gour and solemn romance, and quaint 
and high wrought language, with de- 
lightful fidelity. We make the extracts 
as they follow in the volume, and con- 
fine ourselves to a few, which less give 
an idea of the beauty than of the pecu- 
liarity of the style. Our first ie from 
“ The Two Dreams,” a sketch from Boc- 
cacio; the sabject is unusually simple. 
A lady of Brescia, related a 
dream to her husband; he ridiculed her 
alarm, and, in relating his own dream, 
died. 
ANDREANA, GABRIELLO. (A Garden.) 

Awp. But laugh at me now, dear, I have had 
A horrid dream: methought we lay together, 
A sultry night, and overhead the stars 
Went rolling’ round and ’round the moonless skies : 
The noise they uttered in their rushing course 
Was like a serpent’s hiss.—Look there, Gabriello, 
Orion’s centre star moy'd then. 

Gas. amat 
—e fx'd, 

np. Keep your 
Gab, Go py - 








Ane Wart wi 
vee Nr sane 
I look a penenhentts I spoke, but you 
Were silent as from fear, and-now and then 
and trembled: Stilt the stars 

» their circles lessening: | 
last one reached the point | 
, Aud sank—another came 

Y -another died. 

pera see ae tga its, round 


b. 
within, your influence, and 
i the, first. urn alone (he was 
Your natal star) blazed’ snilenly aloof: 


"a with a noize, 


Awoke > 
AND, “ny sndiiaiaeeanmenl Lhad: Now listen,, 


Attention es, 
Gas. fF rest upon your words + 
ber > “aha 


“hat cha te star. died, a thundering sound 
Was heard. i’. the air,—like greans, and horrid 





-y. touched me Put you lay 
Tetditear) 


_ 


2 

The: next is ih a more polished and 

Corinthian spirit: it is entitled Ludovico 

Sforza; and ‘alludes to his passion for 

the ‘Isabella, wife of his nephew |} 
Galeazzo- the Duke of Mitnn. 


SCENE IA. Street,. 


Deus or Mis.4n, Lunovica.Srorza. 
Dune... And this prond: bady; was she chaste 


- as 
‘Sronza Ps Pare asthe flame that burnt on Dian’s 


And fovely as the mnorning.—Oh ! she stood 
Like.one of those tshapes of fabling- Greece, 
(Bonm of the dlements,) which, as they tell, 
Wao'd, per © to their arms, A form more 


- beantifi 
Se uP the at e” ced 
en seo cyt ES ded a er glanced upon 


satin 
} me me og from, the stars, look watchfully 
pon the deeds of men, and oft, ‘tis said, 
ae like 4 taponr, from their wheeling orbs 
hither, to redress 
were lovelier, Her. voice was sweet 
music, and, did bear a charm 
ad from the breathed flute, 
Kt afar of off, which the idle winds 
at eve, do fling 
Ons banks. and heds of flowers-— 
Dyug, What! have you.done, my Lord,? 
Srorza. Extravagant boy, 
Art not qpatent ? ? Well, I could say for ever. ~ 


Her step? *twas light as Dian 


—— — — _ 


In 
hacen 





ain ei Savas vine _Sermeese 


(Jove would have kiksed’t} did a8: pri- | 
Within its perfum'd'gates, pearl a rich 

ma ga ris ; 
Than Cleopatra got trom Aptony 


——— [Bee 
bove’s pillow is! | In 








“abd one'might look on them at: times 
did outie that. quecn, 
When, on the Cydnus’ banks, in pride, she stuck 

p eae Raat plone 9 & province) in her hair, 


worship her. 
ens And she 
fs dead? 


Lysander and Ione is founded on the 
old. Grecian superstition, of the.love of 
superior beings for mortals. Our extract 
here. is, ef some length, from the extreme 
elegance and mystic: beauty of the con-. 
eeption and the language. 


LY¥SANDER, Ione, (4 J¥’0od.) 
Lys. Ole! well; your eye doth tell it. 


will meet 
"Fo-morrow — and Filshow you all 
‘The secrets, of the forest. Every deli 
Aud shady nook ani cave, o’ergrown by leaves, 
‘We'll visit: and, perhaps, we may surprise 
| A wood nymph, sleeping. 

Tone. ‘This:to — ? 

Lys, hy peeaag 
For then I'll shew to you what charms I can 
Gaze at, unheeding. 

Tong. No, no. 

Lys. Yes, you will: 
' And I will be your guard, my beauty: aye, 
'And, as we ramble thro’ the wood, I'll teach 
How you may shun the briery paths, and pass 
|The thorn untouched, and you shallisee me take 
The monster thistle by the beard. (lest it 
‘Should: harm: you) arid we'll. hearken to the song 
Of a 6 oh mounting, lark: list! our own. |) 


: 


We} 


|Phe nightingale, petitions you: her voice 

| Was ever : now-you’ll come? 

|. Jone. No. 

Lys. Yes, 

Tong, -Be not too sure, Lysander.—Foolish 
bo ' 


To give your heart to me—to me, who am 
A spirit of the element. 
Lys. You.are 
A goddess to. my gaze ; and you shall be 
Quiéen 0” he elements. 
Tone: Nay, but l-am 
One of old: Nereus’ daughters, youth, and live 
Withia the seas3, (albeit at times, I stray 
Amana your-woods.and fountains;) my green 
ome 
Iswhere the mariner’s plommet never sounded 
Beneath the fathomless deep. The dolphins:there 
| Sport not, nor dares the huge leviathan 
Lash with. his sinewy arms the waters, which 
| Form temples, and towers, and pillars, and crystal 
shrines, 
And sparry caverns where the sca-maids hide, 
| And homes for all the ocean deities, 
| It is.a sacred place, and beautiful ; 
| Such as you see in dreams, when ‘hope i is fresh, 
jAnd slee “oe charms and cherishes. 
H tty maid 
‘Bhis ia the gayest ale 
long, Believe ’t, Lysander. 
Bntcome—as_ you ee e loved me long, have you 
Not framed a song for me? Have yuu not sung 
or i. by sparkling streama, and vow'd my 





: Was clear-as Dian’s ? 

Lys. Often—often— 

| Tone, Indeed!— 

What did ‘you call mc ?—Ah! shame on you: 
well, 


| Lys. Sweet Tone! Fair 
And beautiful Idne! oh, but cold 





As your bine element, when the wintry moon 





; And lay your white arm ’midst the hranches— 


Ho¥ers abov ’t«, lone—what a name ! ti 
rere is yopre? Bey 
lone. Aye, youth! and you must sing a straw 


“One of your forest songs to it. 
Lys. Then listen, 


thus : 
b (Sweet contrast!) and your head against this 
trunk : 
And clear your marble forehead from those thick 
And = tresses. So—your eye bent tow’rds 


How bright it is! and like the glowworm’s light 
Shines most, methinks, in darkness.. Listen 
‘ ROW ; 

But ’tis a melancholy song: "twas framed 
When once I thonght I had lost yon— 


Now, by Night! 

iL swear [ aan thee, delicate Ione! 

And when I press my pillow Ae a grave) 

My souFis siek with love. brain 

| Poems with sniage iglantnsdes. l£ b sleep, 

Thou, like s spirit ohn foe the stars, 

'Standest before me, _ Lhave seen thee come 

‘In pale and shadowy beauty, 

And, floating between me and the cloudless moon, 

‘Streteh forth thy white arms, that (like silver 
vapours) 

Scarce dull’d the plapet’s. brightness, 

And thou didst smile, and breathe upon my 
heart, 

As if'te heal the sears of sorrow— 

(Twas like Arabian: sweets, but cold as; death.) 


I lov’d thee, fair Tone! 

Not asa lover; nor as parent—friend— 
Brother—or child, It was.a feeling 
Sacred—apd. strange—-mearthly ; born 

/Of- some unutterable fancy, that, 

Like an iptense beam o’ the meridian sun, 

| Shot on my brain. 

I thought thou wast my better angel, doom’d 
| To guide me through this solitary life, 

! To some far off immorial place, 
Where-spirits of good assemble, to keep watch 
Till the foundations ofthe earth shall fail. 
——I lov'd thee as became mortality 
Glancing at heaven, 

And earthly feelings. never mingled with, 

Or cena my love celestial, 





But thou art gone—~ 

And now, l-choose to wander-whon the winds 
Chase the dark clonds away at dead midnight; 
For then methinks I see thee. 

I love to lie by waterfalls, 

And mark the sheeted silver roll away, 

Rich as Dorado’s paradise ; 

Or listen to its distant music, 

When farough the piny forest I do take 

My solitary w: 

And then at tives I commune with thee; 
And thon, lone! dost thou not, oh! say ’t, 
Bequeath soft messages for me 

Unto the dark. boughs of.the shaking pines ? 


Ione is subdued by this song, which 
we think of the true captivation for a 
nymph of the wild: loveliness. ‘“ o’ the 
forest forms.” 

The Return of Mark Antony ‘is: a: spe+ 
cimen of the spirit with which the writer 
ean conceive the waywardness of con- 
seious and coquettish beauty. . Antony 
has returned after his marriage with Oc- 
tavia, and been chidden for for his absence 
and inconstancy, He grows pore 








is soothed by the fascination of his 
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Egyptian queen; but she perseveres in 
a strain of jealous tenderness. 
DomITIUS ENTERS. 

Crizop. Welcome to Egypt, sir. Domitins has 
Forgot his jan colour; look! my lord. 
Take heed, sir; there is one [ know who loves 
To see the sun upon you. 

Domit. Thanks, great queen. 

Cisoe. I hate the Italian paleness: are your 

ladies 


As as you are now? Tell me, sir: nay— 
oe here likes the sickly white. 
Antony. No, no. 
Cieor. Now, does he not, Domitius ? 
Antony. Mind her not. 
Cieop. There was a fair girl that I’ve heard 
he loved 
At Rome, once—Cytheris, that was she. 
Domitius, was she lovely ? 
Antony. Oh! a beauty. 
Domit. She was a rare wench; a sweet wo- 
man: Jove! 
What a foot she hat; and her round arm 
seem’d as . 
’Twas shaped from ivory. By Venus, she 
Had not her match in Rome. Her soft blue 


es My lord is fond of black: are you not, 
ves 
Speak out, my lord : there’s no one to offend. 
Oh! Isis, he forgets—he knows not which. 
Domitius, tell him of this creature; this— 
With « dull blue eyes, and pretty milk white 
ce, 
On which he doated so. 
Domit. Nay, she was fair. 
ert said so, sir, before—I thank you. 
ul 
You were a youth then, were you not, my lord ? 
Had never been in Egypt, where the skies 
Show’r down a summer colour on our cheeks, 
And fill the eyes with light. Now, can you boast 
Of Roman hearts like ours? 
Domit. No, madam, no. 
make us run to catch em. Here the women 
Are kinder: much. 

Crezor. I knew it. 

We have already said that we had se- 
lected those simply as evidences 
of the peculiarity of the author's style. 
We might have found many others of 
more palpable power and more touching 
interest, but for those we must refer to 
the volume. Partial objections may be 
raised to the obsoleteness of the phrase- 
ology and to the looseness of the metre, 
but if these are not forgotten after the 
first page, or merged in the vigour and 
richness of the poetry, we will acknow- 
ledge that we have formed a most erro- 
neous conception of our own judgment, 
and of the taste of England. 





A Voyage up the Persian Gulf, and a 
Journey overland from India to Eng- 
land, in 1817. By Lieut. William 
Heude, of the Madras Establishment. 
London. 1819. 4to. pp. 250. 

Our reviews of Morier, Lieut-Colonel 

Johnson, and other travellers in the East, 

have made the readers of the Literary 

Gazette inted with the later ac- 


acquain 
counts of “‘ The Orient,” and the land 
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between ; but every new traveller brings 
attractive matter from these interesting 
countries, and we have at present seve- 
ral volumes on our table, from which we 
are persuaded we shall be able to ex- 
tract much le information. Of 
these, Colonel Fitz-Clarence and Lieute- 
nant Heude are the most recent, and 
we only proceed according to the priority 
of publication in paying our devoirs first 
to the latter. 

Lieut. Heude also traversed parts, the 
natural curiosity of which was enhanced 
by circumstances of uncommon occur- 
rence ; and his route, which embraces 
Arabia, Persia, Mesopotamia, Koordis- 
tan, and Armenia, is not rendered the 
less remarkable from his having wit- 
nessed the decheance of a Pashaw, and 
journeyed from Bagdad with the mes- 
senger carrying his head and a few 
others to Constantinople for the satisfac- 
tion of the Grand Seignor. Celerity was 
indeed the order of the day, and night 
too, but still the march, however rapid, 
presented many objects worthy of obser- 
vation, and the Lieutenant seems to have 
read and wrote as he ran. With regard 
to the latter, he has perhaps attempted 
to do it too well. Professing insuffi- 
ciency, as a soldier from the age of fif- 
teen, a plain style throughout would 
have been preferable to the occasional 
efforts at fine writing, which, though not 
entirely failures, cannot be suc- 
cessful. 

The author informs us that he found 
the Hindostanee language most useful 
on his varied way, and especially in 
Koordistan. Previous to setting out, he 
takes a view of Malabar, relates some 
particulars of Hindoo devotées, and 
seems earnest in his censure of the 
“ pigmy missionaries,” who are trying 
to convert these pain-enduring fanatics. 
He left Mangalore on the 4th Octo- 
ber 1816, for Bombay, which he reached 
on the 16th, and thence sailed for Bus- 
sora on the 26th in an Arab vessel, the 
Fuzil Kureen of 350 tons, a crew of 50 
Lascars, and 90 passengers, one-third 
Persians, and the rest Arabs, Turks, 
Jews, and Gentiles of every description. 
They made the Devil’s Gap, on the Ara- 
bian Coast, by the 7th November, and 
were becalmed within the bay for five 
days. A strange instance of chance con- 
firming superstition is here narrated. A 
Turk of distinction among the passen- 
gers, the author says, 

Had attributed our ill-luck and detention 
to the vices and crimes of some unknowa in- 
dividual amongst our passengers or crew. 
The finger of the Prophet was on the evil 
one, and whilst he remained amongst us, 
uncleansed of his sins, no good, it seems, 














could be expected. A general ablution, 
therefore, had been proposed, at an early - 
hour on the morning of the 12th. The sea: 
was at hand to cleanse a 

filth than we could boast us 
though we were by no means deficient; and 
the sen a sueceeded to admiration; - 
an Arab and a Jew disappearing from qur 
stern, almost at the moment that the 
breeze sprung up. ‘Fhe occurrence spoke 
for itself! “Ish aut Allgh,” said a grave 
Turk, stroking his beard; ‘ we have a fair 
wind; they must haye been bad men.” It 
was the only observation the accident 
ealled forth from the worthy ancient; and 
within the day it was forgotten, eyen by 
those who had exerted themselves most 
strenuously in behalf of the unfortunate 
pair. 

The breeze thus obtained brought . 
them in a few hours to Muskat, where 
the author took, during their stay, a 
fruitless trip into the interior, which was 
unhospitable and barren. 


Saiid Ben Saiid, the present Imam of 
Muskat, resides in a p near the sea, 
that was once the eathedral church of the 
Portuguese garrison. This Imam is 2 Prince 
of considerable importance, entirely inde- 
pendent of the Porte, and divides this part’ 
of Arabia with the Prince of M and 
the Wahabees, though in unequal shares ; 
his authority, generally speaking, extend- 
ing to the province of Oman . If we 
may trust i he can bring men 
into the field, partly Belooches and Sin- 
deeans, from the neighbourhood of Tatta, 
It is however as a naval power chiefly 
that Saiid Ben Saiid should rank omenets 
the surrounding tribes; the people of ] 
al Kymer, who ean bring seme thousand 
horse into the field, having generally prov . 
ed successful (as in the last war, when they 
killed his brother) in the various encounters. 
that they have had. This navy consists of 
the Caroline, a frigate of 40 guns, and to- 
lerably equipped ; two large vessels, that 
were formerly Indiamen; and about 30 or 
35 inferior craft. 


The pirates of the gulf are composed of 
various Arab tribes; the chief of these, the 
Joassmees of Rass el Kymer, being, how. 
ever, intimately connected with the ‘Waha- 
bees, (a power already acknowledged) our 
ta has felt reluctant to engage in 
ostilities, and hence arises the impunity 
they boast. Their fleet jg, said to consist ° 
of sixty large, and between t and nine 
hundred vessels of a smaller size; with 18 
or 19 thousand men on ‘d. Their 
history reaches back to . ay refnote Tool 
quity; as the empire of the piraté Ki 
sining (as described in the Koran of’ ER 
Hi ) on every valuable ship, is said to 
have been known ‘prior to the deliveranée 
from Egypt of the didren of Israel. The 
Wahabees, in icular, first mentioned by 
Niebuhr, are also noticed as springing from _ 
the province of Nedsjed; where Moseil- 


lama, the great contem ponent 
Mahomet, first prop she denutoes of 
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his faith. These are probably the same 
with the Mobeyyidites, or the Sufid Jameh- 
gians (as they are called by the Persians, ) 
who were anciently followers of Hakem Ebn 
Hashem; sometimes called Al Mokanna, 
and Al Borkai (or the veiled) by the Arabs.* 
OF this sect it is related, that in the reign 
of the Calif Al Mohdi, of the race of Abbas, 
Hakem Ebn Hashem, their prophet, gained 
a.number of proselytes in Nakhshab and 
Kash; giving out that the Divinity resided 
in his person, and had descended to him 
from Adam, and through the Prophets that 
had appeared. .He acquired great power, 
but being at last besieged -by the Calif’s 
forces, he poisoned and burnt his wives, 
children, and concubines, and threw him- 
self into the flames, in the 163d year of the 
Hegira, promising his followers he would 
again appear. ‘ 
‘The: pirates ofthe gulf, at various times, 
have proved equally hostile to the trade of 
Portugal and our own ; some of their ships 
carrying as many. as forty guns, with a 
crew of 300 men. In 1808, they seized the 
Hon. Company’s cruiser, the Sylph, with 
the Persian secretary attached to our mis- 
sion on board, and had proceeded to the 
murdering of the crew, when the dreadful 
work was arrested, and the survivors res- 
cued by the interposition of His Majesty’s 
ship the Nereide; which engaged and sunk 
the pirates, after a short, but well contested 
fight. . Subsequent to this, the Minerva 
merchantman, Captain Hopgood, was at- 
tacked by a fleet consisting of 55 ships and 
dows, carrying together upwards of 5000 
men. After a distant fight of two days, 
the Arabs contrived to run her on board, 
and attacking from their poops obtained 
possession of her decks. The issue of the 
contest is almost too horrible to obtain be- 
lief, or bear the relation. Covered with 
wounds, and sinking into death, Captain 
Hopgood perceived the impossibility of 
saving his ship; he delivered his only re- 
maining pistol to one of his mates, with 
strict injunctions to proceed to the maga- 
zine, and to blowher + at the moment the 
Arabs should board. It had been glorious 
to their memory, and eminently advanta- 
geous to future navigators, had the com- 
mand been carried into effect. One below, 
however, the mate, only thought of hjs own 
safety, and ran to hide himself ; the board- 
ing proved successful, and resistance was at 
an end. It was then the deliberate work of 
death began; and with all those circum- 
stances of a barharous solemnity, and all 
those superstitious ceremonies that were 
calculated to “increase the horrors of the 
scene. Thé ship was purified, with water, 
with prayers, and perfumes. Singly and 
bound the victims were then brought 
forth ; and whilst shouts of eZultation, and 
Allah! Akbar! resoundeil froin every side, 
they were made to stretch out their throats 
to receive Pie knife; and were offered up 
asa propitiatory sacrifice. Allah il Allah! 
«*“There. is no God, but God,” and the 





* The personage who figures under the title of 
The Veiled Prophet” in Lalla Rookh. 





scene closed. A single and mutilated indi- 
vidual was alone spared, and landed at the 
next port, to convey the dreadful intelli- 
gence. 


In 1809, we rejoice to add, this great 
outrage on humanity was punished by 
our Government; Rass al Kymer was 
stormed, and 53 of the Pirates’ largest 
ships destroyed ; and it was not till 1516 
that these wretches dared again to appear 
in licentious force. 

On the 4th of December, Lieutenant 
Heude arrived at Busheer, after a some- 
what romantic and disastrous voyage. 
On the 21st he reached Bussora, and on 
the 16th of January set out for Bag-: 
dad, the route to which, occupying a 
month, was rendered particularly dan- 
gerous by the war waged between the 
contending parties for that Pashalik, in 
which the Bedouins espoused the unsuc- 
cessful side. Mr. Colquhoun, the resi- 
dent at Bussora, procured him a guide, 
in a messenger about to be sent off with 
dispatches, and having assumed an Arab 
dress, our enterprising countryman be- 
gan a journey across half the world. 
His companion merits description :— 


Aly Aga, Chiouse, or messenger, ‘stylin 
himself master and commander, was a Tur 
of about 45; who might have appeared full 
ten years older, from the life which he had 
led, had not an uncommonly strong consti- 
tution and robust frame withstood the 
great fatigues he had endured in his pro- 
fession, and the potent draughts which he 
had quaffed. He was a man rather under 
the middle size, but formed as if intended 
for a very superior height, his broad spread- 
ing chest and sinewy limbs seeming to be- 
long to a Colossus that had been arrested 
in its growth. He was extremely filthy, 
even fur a Turk; might have been the 
greatest liar on earth, had he not another 
failing, that frequently checked him in the 
midst of all his boastings ; and prided him- 
self, néxt to the quantity he could drink, 
and the number of miles he had ridden, on 
his character for discretion, and his know- 
ledge of the world—that is, of the road be- 
tween Bussora and Bagdad, which -he had 
travelled much oftener than he could 
always count. - - - - The first order he 
issued was, that I should prepare abund- 
ance of eatables (and drinkables, if I re- 
quired them, as he never touched any thing 
of the kind) for the journey; and be ready 
to leave the residency at four, At half past 
5 he presented himself; equipped for the 
onek in wide Turkish trowsers that reach- 
ed up to his arm-pits, and were supported 
by a broad buff belt that contained a for- 
midable battery, mounting three heavy pis- 
tols in the front, a carabine in the rear-face, 
with along dagger and a sword; ramrods, 
pouches, and ¢artridge rolls, a score on 
either flank. 


Such was the angel to conduct our 
adventurous Traveller through the wild 
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tribes of Arabia; and it is certainly 
a rather whimsical fact, that one of their 
earlier stages was Korna, on the junc- 
tion of the Tigris and Euphrates, the 
spot so generally held to be the site 
of the Garden of Eden, or Paradise, of 
which there is a very pretty etching in 
this volume. It is now only distinguished 
from the desert (a barren, black, deso- 
lated wilderness) by a few palm trees, 
a marsh overgrown with rushes, a little 
cultivation, and 50 or 60 miserable 
huts. 
(To be continued.) 





SaLaMe’s NARRATIVE. 


[Adventures in the Desert: remarkable 
Mummy Pit.) 


There are many parts of this inge« 
nious and ingenuous gentleman’s ac- 
count of his movements in regions little 
known to Europeans, which we shall 
select for our present Number. After 
being shipwrecked in the Red Sea, he 
got to Assititt, whence he crossed to the 
east bank of the Nile, to go to Cairo pri- 
vately with the caravan. On this march, 
having “ been overcome with sorrow,” 
he let his beard grow (“ though com- 
posed of very few hairs, being too 
young,”) and dressed himself like an 
Arab Bedouin to escape from the Turks. 
He was accidentally left alone in the 
desert, and gives a very amusing ac- 
count of his night’s adventures :— 

After I had (says he)with great difficulty ob. 
tained two loaves of miserable barley bread, 
and some stinking cheese, with a jar, about 
a gallon of water, I went (not knowing what 
had happened) to our halting-place, where, 
to my astonishment, I found nobody but a 
few boys picking up some dry dates,which, 
apparently, were spread about by the haste 
in reloading the camels. I asked them whe- 
ther they knew any thing about the cara- 
van? Their answer was, that the Turks had 
been there, and plundered the goods; and 
that the Arabs had hardly time to run away 
with the camels towards the mountains. 
Although I was alarmed at the information, 
yet I was doubtful of the truth. 

At last, thinking that every soul in the 
caravan was in want of water and provi- 
sion, and that they could not proceed on to 
a far distance without halting at some 
place, I thought the best way was to lift 
up my provision on my shoulders and pro- 
ceed through the desert, following the foot- 
steps of the camels. I walked till the moon 
was set, when it became dark, and I could 
not see the footsteps at all. Now, bei 
alarmed, fatigued, and hungry, I resolve 
to stop where I was until the morning; 
yet I was —_ afraid of being seized i 
some animal during thé night. However, 
after I had lain, down on the und, and 
eat very. hearty of that uneatable bread and 
cheese, and drank bumperly of that unpleay 
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sant water, I thought I saw or heard the 
creeping of some animals at a distance; 
whereupon my fear increased, and 1 consi- 
dered -! body as a prey to the wild beasts, 
because I had no arms whatever, and there 
was no tree or place to take refuge. My 
only consolation in this distressing situa- 
tion was, that I knew in that district of de- 
sert there were no ferocious animals, as 
lions, tigers, &c. but a great number of 
gazels (a kind of deer,) wolves, some wild 
sheep, and a very few hyenas ; and as for the 
latter (which is the worst,) I had heard the 
Arabs saying, that ‘< if you should strike 
fire, it would run away directly.” I took 
two round pieces of flint (which was in great 
abundance on the ground) and began to 
strike ome upon the other as fast as I could; 
but the more fire and noise I made, the 
nearer I saw the animals coming towards 
me! I then left off every thing, and Jifted 
up my tails on my shoulders,* and began to 
ruin away towards a hill, whereupon I 
heard the voice of a man calling, “‘ Whose 
shade is there? If a friend, do not fear, 
and if an enemy, thou shalt have a shot.” 
On hearing this, I was of course relieved, 
and answered with great cheerfulness, 
‘Friend, friend!’ “* Of which tribe art 
thou?” <I am of the Arabs Méézee.’ His 
an answer was, ‘‘ Who are of the same 
tribe as our Arabs.” I then went to him, 
and found that he was kept back to drive 
twelve or fifteen cows and oxen belonging 
to our caravan, which were overcome with 
fatigue, and could hardly move. 


After I had stated to him my circum- 
stances and what had happened to the cara- 
van, and relieved him with a part of my 

rovision, he was good enough to offer me 
is dromedary, which, at that moment, was 
the greatest relief to me in the world. 
hen I mounted it, he told me not to 
eg nor to touch her (it was a she drome- 
) with the whip, but to let her alone, 

and that I might be sure that she would 
catry me, in a very short time, to the spot 
where the caravan was, and that I had only 
to keep myself steady on her back, and to 
fear nothing. He recommended me to keep 
my mouth and nose covered up, in order to 
prevent the effect of the air while she was 
funning. I started with her about twelve 
o'clock at night ; and when she was heated 
and began ‘to gallop, I thought myself as if 
I was flying in the air.t At about two 





* Explanation —As the eastern dresses are 

» and always dropping down, people could 

hot run easily without lifting them up; and the 
is the common phraseology. 

+ The dromedaries bred by the Arabs Ababdé, 

are generally known to be superior to any others ; 

yetthey have a particular breed called “* Eshary,”’ 


_or Tenly, which goes (as they say) inone hour as 


great a ince as a horse would go inten. The 
rider of this kind of dromedary does not eat and 
drink but very little : he must fasten himself with 
& rope round it, and fill up his ears and nose with 
Some cotton, to prevent the effect of the air pro- 
daced by the swiftness of the animal. These ex- 
trao quadripeds bear hunger and thirst 
for three days, or perhaps more, if a few dates 


are given now and then, while travelling in the 


_ fesert, They are guided by a ring passed through 











oe 
o'clock in the morning, I saw, at a distance, 
some fires; and, in a quarter of an hour 
after, I found myself in a camp of Arabs, 
where she went and kneeled down by a 
black tent, and began to make a terrible 
noise. I immediately knew that it was not 
our caravan. However, on the dromedary’s 
voice, I saw an old woman coming out of 
the tent, exclaiming, ‘‘ Welcome, my dear 
son!” but when she approached to kiss me, 
and found that I was not her son, she began 
to howl ‘* Murder, Murder! here is a Turk- 
man who has killed my son and seized his 
dromedary!” and she made a horrible rout 
throughout the camp, when every body got 
up and came to her assistance. 1 then told 
them, that I was neither Turk nor Mam- 
luk; and stated the circumstances of the 
caravan, and how the dromedary had 
brought me to their camp. The woman 
would not believe my account, and insisted 
on revenging her son’s blood by smothering 
me under a camels belly! On hearing this, 
I of course began to think very seriously of 
my unhappy luck, and how to get over it. 
I asked for the chief of the tribe, to whom 
I gave the name of the chief of our Arabs, 
and of the man with whom I was as passen- 
ger; and told him to arrest me at his tent 
till he sent to inquire where the caravan 
was (which could not be at a great distance 
from that neighbourhood,) and to have a 
full information of the facts. He at first 
objected, saying, that a horseman could not 
go without being paid: but understandin; 
that I was a harmless person and ee | 
nothing but my. life, he took me to his 
tent, and immediately dispatched one. of 
his people to ascertain the fact. I staid in 
the family of this good man six days, when 
the messenger returned with the confirma- 
tion of all the circumstances. 

I then requested him to send me to 
Cairo ; whereupon he said, that he could 
not send me with any of his men publicly, 
but he would convey me with some of the 
countrymen who go to sell straw; and that 
I was to disguise myself like one of them, 
and to drive before me a camel loaded with 
straw. Inshort, I did all that he told me, 
and, at last, succeeded in entering Cairo as 
a straw-seller. 

On another occasion the author relates 
a very curious fact, the discovery of a 
Mummy Pit at Toona-El-gabal, a small 
village on the desert, near the mouth of 
Joseph’s Canal, northward of Daldgé 
wél-Baédraman, and west of Ashmoonen 
and Mallawi. Mr. Salamé says, 

While my servant was digging to fix the 
pillar of my tent, I observed the ground 
gave way, and was easy in digging. After 
the pillar with the tent upon it was fixed, I 





the nostril; and when the rider wishes to stop, 
he must manage to get the animal cold by de- 
grees, at a distance of two or three miles from 
the intended place. They are very delicate crea- 
tures; and the difference between a dromedary 
and a camel is something like that between a 
greyhound and a common dog. ‘They are sold 
as high as 500/. each, and pot without-the certifi- 
cate of breed. 





saw it b to sink down a little; and in 
a few sr er it was almost half sunk in 
the ground, and we could not get it out. I 
then was indueed to cause a iatge excava- 
tion; and, when the servant dug about 
three feet deep, 1 saw the pillar entangled 
betwixt two stones. He then continued to 
dig around the stones, and I clearing away 
the sand, till we discovered a kind o - 
way, about three feet square, covered up 
with several stones standing right-up, and 
poised, one edge inclined. upon the other ; 
yet at the sides there was a space of more 
than six inches between each other. The 
stones being too heavy, I applied to Sha- 
heen Bey for help of afew men,who, think- 
ing that there was a treasure, ordered more 
than ten men to assist me. After the stones 
were removed, I saw that it was .a. square 
pit, about fifteen feet deep; and at the 
bottom of one side there was a small gate. 
I then dropped my servant down with a 
rope; but, on his reaching the bottom, and 
attempting to go in through the gate, began 
to cry out that he was choked by the suffo- 
cating smell, and could not stand any 
longer; whereupon we drew him up again. 
On the next morning, considering that the 
fresh air had penetrated into the pit, I teok 
my servant and a candle with me, and went 
down inyself. I —- through the gate, 
which was aliout three feet square, to.a sub- 
terraneum, hewn in the rock, about six or 
seven feet high, and between twenty. or 
thirty wide. I walked in it about thirty 
ards, where 1 saw on one side many. dead 
fotien wrapped up with white cloths, and 
laid down one by the side of the. other. 
Now the Bey, on hearing of my going down 
into the pit, sent two of his slaves to attend 
the treasure, which I was to find; but. when 
they saw nothing but dead bodies, the 
laughed at me, and went away directly. 
walked about twenty or thirty yards more, 
on the other side, where I saw, in the cen- 
tre, a painted box or coffin, shaped by a 
sculpture (as the usual Egyptian mummies) 
of a young woman’s figure, vith arinscrip- 
tion of hieroglyphics upon it, from the 
neck to the feet only. Here I began to feel 
my breathing become short, and the .air 
heavy: I then declined proceeding any 
farther, and only contrived to take the 
coffin out, which I did by the assistance of 
the servant, and brought it to my tent. It 
was in a most perfect state, and looked as 
if it was ‘quite new. The colours of the 
painting were very bright, blue all around 
the head and the sides of the coffin, repre- 
senting as a garment, or cover, dropping 
from the forehead backward over the body, 
and gathered with the hands across the 
breast. A fine red, and little yellow, were 
the ornaments within the edges of the blue, 
about the shoulders and the neck, shewing 
the rest of the dress; and white was the 
colour of the face, hands, &e. From the 
neck to the feet it was painted a stripe of 
fair white colour, about. six inches’ wide, 
which was full of heiroglyphic characters, 
and on no other part of the coffin was there 
any of the same ‘writing!—the whole of 
which was quite unknown to me, end more 



















singulat than any of the common Egyptian 
_ mhurbimies that I ever saw. 
~ Now my tent became as an exhibition, 
_ ‘and every one of the Beys was most curious 

to know why I intended to carry this dead 
yotty with me, Which was to anticipate an 

omen unto them. . Owing to this super- 
stition, sent and asked me to 
” take the mummy to his tent, where I went, 
and saw him waiting with several other 
Beys to see what the box contained. On 
his telling the that he wished to have the 
bo: 


x opened, I begeed him most ‘earnestly 
to spare it. He replied, that it was impos- 
sibte for him to allow me to carry it while I 
‘was with the camp; and even if he should, 
’ the other Beys would not permit me doing 
it. I then wished to return it to the pit as 
it was; ‘Whereupon Omar (one ‘of thw 
famjly of Ossman Bey Hassan) said, 
“ dead bodies of infidels have 
always ornaments of jewels, gold, &c. upon 
them ; ee under ee ee ony an 
amulet, w a long stripe of paper, 
rolled up and meen hor neck.” In re- 
ply t * I'never heard of such thing, 
would believe it.’ He then stepped for- 
by Meare a ring off his finger, and said, 
" is & ring which I found on the finger 
Of a sidilar dead , while I was at El- 
wastta site to Assidtt.” I took the ring 
fromm Kim, and observed it was of very 
soft or rather elastic gold, bearing a deep 
yellow colour, and —_ coarse work- 
‘Tanship. The beazel was of an oval shape, 
about the size of a sixpence, and I believe 
ft was of emerald root, being a nt 
dark green colour. A superior of 
a fine woman’s bust was upon it; to which, 


ing Hot an antiquatian, I dare not give 
saty Hee’ but I can only ‘say that all her 
Mair Whe curled, ‘and dropping about ‘the 
néck, and every curl represented a serpent’s 
figure, very highly @xeeuted. He added, 
= he 3 found, We sag nee ring, — 
, on the same » composed of some 
( eat » hiaealh” teomte, and gold 
and used god gild ne ae 
d ‘used the ; in ing his 
1 asked him about the amulet: he 
that he had it in his pocket-book, 
Which he lost very lately in crossing the 
On my returning the ring to him, 
to give it to me on the day of 
y over the Pashé (which never 
was,) thstanding he was offered-by an 
uropean 300 dollars for it. 7 
Now Shaheen Bey, as well as the others, 


on hearing all this story (of which I cannot 
say whether it 4§ true or ‘not,) were most 
anxious for the Opening 6f the coffin; and 
a gg hy spared eel rr 
i . When cavpenter came, I ha 
nd | satisfaction -but to look how the 
box was constructed, and to try to open it 
a , Without yaroger. Noo Tt was of 
two solid concaved pieces only; that is to 
ay, part of the figure was the 
’ cover, and the back part was the bottom of 
the coffin, both of which were hewn like 





two 8 of a kind of white sound wood, 
resembling deal; atid were fastened one! 
Upon the Other with square nails, ending in 
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& pyramidical shape on both points, of a 
kind of reddish-coloured and hard wood, 
let in into the inner or contacting edges 
(not passed through holes from one side to 
the other.) The wood of the coffin was 
about two inches thick, and the nails were 
more than half an inch square at the cen- 
tre. After the coffin was thus opened, I 
saw the body lying in a perfect state in it, 
wrapped up with white cloth. The Be 
now wishing to satiate their brutal greedi- 
ness by an inspection of the body, I under- 
took, out of curiosity, to open the cloths 
myself—ten or twelve folds: of cloth, in 
ich the body was completely wrapped 
up; and from the head to the feet, @ string 
made of two folds of the same cloth, about 
an inch wide, was tied, in clese circles, all 
round the body: About the cloth, I cannot 
say whether it was of linen or cotton, being 
of a white yellowish colour, and a little 
rotted, notwithstanding it was a great deal 
better preserved, or sound, than-that of the 
usual mummies is. When I opened the 
cloth, I saw the face of a young girl, about 
twenty years of age. The hair, the fea- 
tures, the flesh, and the body, all togetlier, 
were sound, and in a perfect state, except 
the nose was turned on one side, which I 
think was on account of the tightness of 
the bandages; and the colour the flesh 
was a8 brown as mahogany, yet the flesh 
itself was flexible. The arms were extend- 
ed by the sides of the body, and the hands 
fastened to the legs. On finding neither 
jewels nor amulet upon the muminy, our 
barbarians would not cease without com- 
pleting their brutality. They cut the body 
in pieces, and every one that was present 
took out his Ahandger, or dagger, and 
chopped a bit of the flesh!* whereupon I 
saw the inside of it was like jelly, and, 
from the joints of the bones, the fat was 
running like oil, the smell of which was as 
that of rancid butter, or rather like old 
ham. After all this barbarism was ended, 
I colleeted the bones, put them in the 
cloths, and returned them to the pit again. 
T took a copy of the writings upon the cof- 
fin, and left the wood exposed at the mouth 
of the pit’ on purpose. Tf therefore this 
lace is not known to other travellers, be- 
ore or after nie, itis very easy for any one 
going to Ashmoonén to see the ancient 
ermopolis, to inquire about the western 
desert plain of Toona El-jabel (which, I 
suppose, is the ancient Zanis,) and to look 
over that neighbourhood from north to 
south, about half or three-quarters of a 
mile west of the cultivated lands, where 
I have no doubt he must find it out. In my 
humble opinion, this subterraneum proba- 





* The mummies flesh is used by the Egyptians, 
and I arong sm of the East, as a soldering 
remedy or to broken bones, and as a 

to weak nerves, &c. &c. Ifa per- 
son met with an accident of breaking some of his 
bones, they take a bit of mummy flesh, melt it 
on the fire, and rub (after he is half cured) the 
injured parts with it ! On this account'the Arabs, 
how and then, go into the mummy pits: ont 
those ‘of ‘Sackara,) bring out‘a mummy, and 
it, in quarters, to the druggists of Cairo. 








bly was the burial-place of Hermopolis, as 
the colours of the coffin correspond with 
those which are still to be seen on the re. 
maining magnificent portico of that ancient 


city. 


TRAVELS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


Observations on a Journey from Constan. 
tinople to Brussa and Mount Olympus, 
on thence back to Constantinople by the 
way of Nice and Nicomedia. By Joseph 
von Hammer. Published at Pest. 


From the tombs and the dead, M. Von Ham. 
mer returns to take a survey of the build. 
ings of Brussa and their living inhabitants, 
their occupations and their government, on 
which he makes the following remarks 

«« The houses of Brussa are built 
of stone, partly of brick, and partly of 
wood. The corners of houses, which at the 
same time form corners of streets, haves 
particular smoothriess or polish, and this 
polish commences with an architecturl 
ornament placed at a tolerable height from 
the ground. By an ingenious arrangement 
of the brick-work, hollows are made in the 
walls, forming receding parallelepiped. 
The city of Brussa, which was burnt to 
ashes at the commencement of the present 
century, has only by degrees again risen 
from ruins. 

«* According to the statements of the 
inhabitants, Brussa contains several hur. 
dred thousand moslims; but this would be 
an exaggeration, even were we to include 
6000 Arménians, 3500 Greeks, and 120 
Jews, who cannot properly be reckonei 
among the Mahometan portion of the po 
pulation. The <Afmenian and Gree 
churches are under Metropolitan Bishops, 
who depend on the Patriarchs at Constanti- 
nople. The Armenian priests, who per- 
form the ecclesiastical duties, and who 
in community in the churches, are partly 
Monks (Kerabash, or black-heads,) like 
their Bishop, and are prohibited from marty- 
ing; others reside in the town with their 
wives and children. Their Metropolita 
church, if not larger, is far more ba 
ornamented than the Metropolitan chur 
at Constantinople. The Armenian churches, 
in theit architecture and arrangement, differ 
prey Ree vm pry s me for they 
are both spacious and light. contain 
neither benchés nor shbels, the floor is C0 
vered with matting, and excepting the three 
altars which rise on a line with each other, 
their interior resembles mosques. rather 
than Christian churches. hese three 
altars are erected on a walled estrade o 
platform, about six feet from the ground, 
under three vaults, which are Yow ig 

er by a passage concealed inthe wall. 
ee ating aera mass, the High Priest 
is, with his Deacons and Acolytes, in conti- 
nual motion between these three altars, 
sometimes praying and burning incense 
before them, sometimes concealed from the 
view of the congregation by retiring through 
the communicating passage, or into the 
sancti sanctorum, and then : i 








sgtin envelopéd in the smoke of the in 
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seense, asa celestial messe 


er ascending-on 
The differences in the outward wor- 


ah of the Greek ;and Armenian churches |.eit 
dali t 


o-mind the original essential distinc- 

tien between the ancient Egyptian wor+ 

ship, in the hollows of rocksand in obscure 

temples lined with hijerog] phic images, 

and the ancient Persian which Was per- 

‘formed on hills in the open air and without 
images. 

«<The Greeks still take pleasure in the se- 
éret Egyptian darkness, and.in the extrava- 
gant adoration of the Madonna, which 

' ¢losely resembles the worship of Isis ; whilst 
the Armenian, impressed with a recollce- | 
tion of the nrountains of his native country 
and those of neighbouring Persia, prefers 

ascending a hill and singmg Hosannah to 
his ‘God. 
« At Constantinople we were frequently 

_ told of the religious fanaticism of the Ma- 

-hometan inhabitants of Brussa, and their: 
wnkind treatment of strangers; however, 
we experienced: the very contrary. We. 

_ were every where received with civility, and 
the people constantly shewed a readiness to ‘ 

_grataly our curiosity, and indecd we found | 
it far easier to gain aceess to the tombs and 
mosques at Brussathan at Constantinople. 
The bad character which the inhabitants of 
Brussa have acquired among foreigners, 
and particularly travellers, who, ignorant 
of tle real state of things, can only sce, 
without the oeporny of conversing, may 
perhaps be accounted 4or by a certain fierce 
and ill-natured expression which is stamped 
on the countenances of the people, and 

. Which forms a singular contrast to the ciwi- ’ 

lity of their manners, gnd_ particularly. ‘to 

. their friendly treatment of foreigners, On: 
closer observation it will be found that this 

, Tepulsive expression proceeds from a de-' 
fect in theveyes, peculiar te the natives of 
Brussa alene, ‘and not te strangers settled 
there. This singular expression of the eye, ’ 

, which it is far easier to perceiye than to de- 
scribe, ts apparent both in'men and womeu, 

aud even in children of the earliest age. 1 

“tonsists in a squinting and half closing of 

“Me ‘eye, ‘as though the ocalar nerve were 
Uected by the too strong light of day. 
Difficntt ‘as it is to describe this singularity, 

Avis still more difficalt to assign a cause for 
ht, for none of the ordinary local caases of 
fisorders ‘im the eye exist here. The rays 
‘of the sun do not rebound from steep rocks, 
Unt diffase themselves equafty over masses of 
pe and Yoxuriant vegetation. The soil: 

not a desert, where miffions of glittering 

Brains of ‘sand wound ‘the eyes by their re- | 

\ Hecting rays ; ‘ueither is it impregnated swith 
salt, nor, as in Egypt, damp with the dew 

“of night after excessive leat ; and diseases 
Wf the eye are not more frequent here than 

‘thewhere. Tire cause of this peculiarity 

‘ Ws therefore’as worthy the attention of a re- 
flecting physician, ‘as the andlysis of the mi- 
nerdl waters. 

“The silk manufactures of Brusca are. 
no dess dbjects of curiosity to the merchant 
j than its baths to the naturalist, and-the in-_ 

quiries ting these 








: Ree: tenis it; 
hot unreasonable in the Turks to apply 








either the term Hekim(Doctor,)or Basirgan 
«Merchant, *) to all foreigners who visit this 


ys 
** The annual produce of raw silk at 
Brussa is estimated at a hundred thonsand 
toffets, that is to say, 3000 hundred weight, 
for the toffet weighs 610 drachms. During 
the last hundred years, its price has risen 
considerably, for the. toffet ef: raw silk, 
which in Tonrnefort’s time cost -betweea 
15 and 20 piasters, is. now sokd for $8 or 
90; this rise, however, is not so great as at 
first sight appears, owing to the diminution 
of the value of the piaster. The silk manu 
factures of Brussa consist in wove silks, of 
which upwards of 100,000 pieces are an- 
nually produced, a stuff resembling gauze, 
which is used for women’s dresses, and a 
kind of velvet (Kafite) for covering sofa 
cushions. The weye silks, which are either 
striped or sprigged, are made into tasteful 
long vests or under garments both for men 
and women. » For vests,.a sort of transpa- 4 
rent stuff resembling gauze (Burundshih) is 
also employed ; it is a manufacture of the 
cos kind, sometimes half transparent and 
sometimes interwoven with transparent 
stripes. As this gauze will not wash 
perfectly white, but always retains the 
yellow colour of raw silk, the ‘silve 
whiteness of a fair skim shines wit 
the more lustre through the transparent 
stripes, and the bcauties of the Harem, at- 
tired in these dresses, appear in conse | 
oo of the alternate disposition of ‘the’ 
ick and thin portions of the stuff, Tike 
gold and silver striped zebras. The velvet 
used for covering cushions, resembles the | 
well knowa fanciful Tt car. | 
, except that the ground is a ’ 
white, and the flowers or other bine, ' 
green, red, or yellow; gen ‘of one’ 
colonr, though sometinres variegated. 1 
“Besides the sitks above mentioned, the 
auze for women’s ‘clothes, and the velvet 
orsofa and cushion covers, bine and taphita- 4 
coloured linen for bathing gowns (Pishée- | 
mals,) and silk purses ‘and tassels, are made 
at Brassa. It would appear that this abund-' 
ance of silk is awing to the great quantity 
of mulberry-trees with which the whole’ 
plain of Brasea (generelly cafled ‘the Field: 
of Filehdar) is covered. No less than seven 
different kinds of mulberries, and forty of’ 
pears, grew in the neighbourhood of’ 
russa; and the grapes, apricots, ‘cherries, 
and ogee | the chesnuts, are celebrated 
for their abundance and fine flavour. ‘The 


* The Turks divide all travelling foreignets 
into three classes, namely, J/ehkim (Physician,) 
Basitgan (Merchant,) aud. Kapudan (Captain,)., 
The term Aapudan includes captains ef ships as_ 
well‘as military officers,; and Hekim means .natu- 
ralist as well.as doctor. They address every 
travelling forciguer by one or other of these three 
names, uccording us they ‘conjecture from out- 
waril appearances, that the love ‘of philosoplry or 
‘of ‘money, ‘a esire -to‘administer medical ‘aid to 
his suffering féllow-crcatures, or military duty, is 
the‘occasion’ofhis visit. As for his nation, they 
invariably suppose him to be.either a .-Moskaw, 

(Russian,) ‘an dglis' \(Englishman,) a Fransis. 





| Harir Emini.) Fina 





man,) or a Wemtche (German.) Sudh 
are their idéas of professions and countries. ; 
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chesnuts. sometimes wei chias 
each, and when broiled ie Big: bags ond 
which is fed ony us, forma most ¢x- 
quisite dish, called Aerde Ke . Aiong 
the prin dninties im dtead. : 






ranked the finé flavoured rolls (5S) 
and the white bread. (Tehakil chmeks) 
among the eonfectionary, the Flalvagi Gre- 
parations (Takin and minesil;) yimong 
the sherbets, the earnation sherbet (Kuren- 
fili Sherbeti) and another kind called Seed- 
shah Sherbet, which deserve to be ced 
for their superier qualiti¢s. us sa 
merits a no less hesourable place on the 
Apician map of the Gourmand, Wan On the 
picturesque sketch of the admirer of heau- 
tifal seenery, or the statistical tables of the 
politician. From the Inst indeed, as. the 
third city and most ancient capital of the 
Empire, as a commercial, maft, and the 
chief town of the Kodavendkiar Sandshak, 
Brussa merits particilar attention. . 
* After the st of Gon i . 
Brussa ceased te the residence of the 
Sultans ; but it still remained the capital of 
the Kodavendkiar. district, that is to say, 
of the Self-Raler, so named after Murad. 
This istrict contains 420 great ‘fiefs 
(Sitamt,) and T005, stralter ones (Tinar.) 
The reyentes of the Pashaw are, inthe old 
Kenuh, estimated at '6¥8,679 aspers, wad 
those of the Judge at 500 aspers. "The 
tierce Brassa is one of the High - 
est dignitics among the Ulemas, for it teuds 
immethately to the hononrable posts ‘of 
Judges of the two chief cities ofthe einpire, 
Adrianople and Censtantineple.’ Alfter the 
Molla the spir authorities of Bradsa 
hoki the hi rank: riumely, the ; i, 
eskref, emief of the Emirs, ‘or relutions of 
the Prophet. The military wnthorities are 


| the officers of the Jienissuries mid )Sipehi 


(Fenitehori Serdari unl Sipaiikiaya Vor.) 
The -officers ‘of ‘tlre ‘are ;—the 
Superintendant of ‘the Customs, Geontru- 
hemini; the @irector of ‘the sifkowerk 
» ‘the ive offi- 
cers are, the /virode of the city, the Subash, 
or Police ‘Commissioner; the Bieestib, ‘or 
Market Judge; ‘end the yak i, or 
Provost.” ’ 

M. von Hammer gives the following brief | 
sketch of the ancient history of:the town. 

“« According t Pliny, Brassa was “built 


by Hannibal, at the period when he visited 
Prusias, King of Bithynia... After Mifbri- 
dates was defeated by Luctilias at Cyzicts, 


Triarius besieged and vonyucred che town. 
The coins of Brussa peiutg, Bey ‘heal of 
the Roman emperors, prove that they were 
acknowledged us its sovereigns. "The By- 
zantine emperors ah aig visited Bruséa, 
on account of ‘its biths ; Constutitine, and 
his consort Theodora, visited it in the year 
797. Seifed-Devtee the Grett, x Prince ‘of 
the Humadan family, celebrated in the writ- 
ings of Motenchbi, in the year M4! Besieged 
Brussa for the space of ‘a ‘yest, titil -at 
Yength it surrendered, on which the demo- 
yy the walls. ‘Osman, the ‘founder “1 
t pire, having wnsu besiege 

‘Brassa ‘on three separate ‘vi » Te- 
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igned the siege to his son Orkhan. The 
ha omghor two towers at Kapleedsha and 
Bunarbashee, by means of which the city 


was conquered after seven months resist- 
ance, in the year of the Hegira 726, or 


the moment of victory, with the satisfac- 
tory conviction, that whilst he found a 
grave in the capital of Bythinia, it would 
subsequently become the imperial residence 
of his descendants. How the latter have 
ornamented Brussa by mosques and mau- 
soleums, baths, and fountains, has already 
been described ; and we have now only to 
mention the walls with which the city was 
surrounded in the reign of Mohammed III. 
during the rebellions of Yasidshe Oghli, 
Kalender Oghli, and Jennet Oghli, and 
other disorders by which Anatolia was then 
convulsed,” 
(To be continued.) 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAYANS, 
FOR MARCH 1819. 
(Continued.) 

Recherches sur les Bibliotheques anciennes 
et modernes, jusqu’ &la fondation de la 
bibliotheque Mazarine, &c. Par M. Louis, 
Ch. Fr. Petit Radel, &c. &c. 

M. Petit Radel had at first merely under- 

takem an historical view of the Mazarine 

Library, of which he has the care; but he 

soon turned his attention to similar esta- 

blishments, both ancient and modern, and 
has rendered his labour much more 
usefal. We had, it is true, many works on 
the foundation, the duration, and the de- 
struction of the libraries of all ages and 
countries ; but in general the authors have 
not sufficiently examined in what consisted 
the real riches and the immediate utility of 
these repositories; how far they were ac- 
cessible, what books they contained, what 
aid they afforded to the development of 
talent, to the ess of CMe tng The 
attention of M. Petit Radel has been chiefl 
directed to these important points, po | 
this is what will distinguish his work from 
all ing ones with a similar title. 

n the first section he takes a rapid view 
of the most curious libraries or archives, 
from those of the Hebrews and Greeks, to 
those which existed in France at the end of 
the eighth century. The plan of the author 
does not permit him to dwell on this part, 
_ and, in fact, he merely mentions those of 

Athens and Rome, and even that of Alex- 
andria. What he endeavours to prove is, 
that Aristotle, Cato, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Strabo, Pliny, and Plutarch, had 

‘ meed of a very great number of books to 

compose theirs; he even finds in the his- 
torical and — epithets employed 
by Virgil and Silius Italicus, the proofs of 
an ition derived from the most remote 
sources. A fact still more certain is, that 
the first ecclesiastical writers, Justin, Theo- 
_ & toch, Tatian, Clemens of 

: i en, Eusebius, had at their 
disposal all the productions of the 


acim, ages, those which have remained 
to us, many of those, the loss of which 





we regret. St. Augustin also quotes a great 
number in his City of God, and he informs 
us elsewhere that there was a library at 
Hippo. Pope Hilary founded one in St. 
John de Lutran; that which Isidore of 
Pelusium had in his monastery was rich in 
profane authors, if we may judge by the 
quotations with which he has filled his own 
epistles. It would be difficult to go back 
to the origin of the collections of the same 
kind formed in the Gauls; but Sidonius 
Apollinarius, who had himself doubtless 
collected many classical works, because he 
makes frequent use of them, speaks with 
praise of the private libraries of some of his 
contemporaries. M. Petit Radel extracts 
from: the works of Cassiodorus, and of 
Isidore of Seville, the names of the Greek 
and Latin authors known inthe 6th and 7th 
centuries, among the Goths and the Spa- 
niards. But some ancient authors already 
begin to disappear: Strabo, for instance, 

uoted by Cassiodorus, is not quoted by 
sidore, who mentions Ptolemy and copies 
Solinus. Several ancient luminaries are 
extinguished or eclipsed in the 8th century, 
where, however, in the midst of barbarism, 
M. Petit Radel still finds some vestiges of 
knowledge and remains of literary collec- 
tions. 


The second section is ‘‘ A View of the 
ancient Libraries of France between the 
9th and 13th centuries.” In 814 the library 
of Pontivi contained only 200 volumes ; and 
yet the author points it out as the must 
considerable which can be mentioned in the 
middle ages. What is incontestable is, that 
books and study had taken refuge in the 
monasteries. To give us an idea of the 
composition of the libraries of those times, 
M. Petit Radel continues to collect notices 
of all kinds, testimonies of. contemporary 
historians, complete or partial catalogues, 
quotations scattered in the writings of va- 
rious authors, &c. Photius alune has left 
us extracts from above two hundred authors. 

The history of the libraries of France is 
continued in the third section from the be- 
ginning of the 13th century to the middle of 
the 15th. St. Louis founded one at La Sainte- 
Chapelle, and rendered it accessible to the 
learned, the professors, and even to stu- 
dents; it was especially so to Vincent de 
Beauvais, and we should have reason to 
suppose that it was extremely rich if we 
could believe that it contained all the books 
quoted, extracted, or copied by that 
author in the four parts of his encyclope- 
dical collection. But Vincent had visited 
many other;collections of MSS. particularly 
that of St. Martin de Tournay. However, 
this library of St. Louis is perhaps the first 
example in Europe of a public library: but 
it is not the germ of the ns Library, for 
St. Louis b tis will divided this pi iter 
collection between the Franciscans, the 
Abbey of Royaumont, and the Jacobins of 
Paris and Compitgne. We discover no 
similar depét under Philip III. and it is not 
certain that that which Philip IV. began 
was preserved after his death. It was still 
in the monasteries that libraries, Properly 
so called, were preserved and enriched. 





THE ;|LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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-or in Italy, for all the geo 





——— 
M. Petit Radel, if the plan of his work had 
allowed of details respecting these esta- 
blishments, might have distinguished those 
formed by the Dominicans and the Fran- 
ciscans. ‘Of all the religious bodies of this 
period, they were those who were the most 
sensible of the value of those literary trea- 
suries, and also collected them with the 
greatest care. 

In the 14th century, Charles V. placed 
in a tower of the Louvre a library, the 
catalogue of which, drawn up in “er | 
Gilles Mallet, contains 900 articles. 
Petit Radel observes, that with the excep- 
tion of a Livy, a Valerius Maximus, a Lucan, 
a Boetius, Latin versions of Euclid, and of 
the Almagest of Ptolemy, all the articles in 
the catalogue of 1373 are either composi- 
tions or translations in the vulgar ee. 
Persons of real learning, however, stil set 
a great value on the Greek and Latin 
classics. Petrarch caused search to be 
made for them in France, England, Italy, 
and Greece; his writings shew that he had 
read a great number of them, and among 
the authors whom he quotes, we find Cen- 
sorinus, of whom we meet with no previous 
mention later than the time of Cassiodorus. 

In the course of the 15th century, Am- 
brose le Camaldule, Nicoli,* Aurispa, and 
Poggio, discovered precious MSS. and re- 
stored :to light some of the treasures of 
antiquity. . Petit Radel thinks, how- 
ever, that the services rendered by Poggio 
have been exaggerated. He recovered, it 
is true, Asconius Pedianus, Silius Italicus, 
Valerius Flaccus, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
the three grammarians, Caper, Eutychius and 
Probus ; but it is a mistake to add to this 
list the names of Lucretius, Manilius, Fron- 
tinus, Nonnius Marcellus} and Quintilian; 
all of which were known before; he, how- 
ever, had the merit of discovering, in 4 
damp cellar in the Abbey of St. Gall, a 
better MS. of Quintilian than any before 
known. : 

Among the discoveries of the same kind 
which M. Petit Radel speaks of, we shall 
only mention that of Strabo. ‘ This author, 
says he, had never been heard of in France 
phy of the 
middle ages was wholly founded on that of 
Ptolemy. Strabo remained unknown from the 
time of Jornandis,who quoted him in the 6th 
century, and had easily procured his work, 
on account of the close connexion of the 
Goths with Greece, where this author had 
not been quoted from the time of Suidas, 
also in the 6th century, unless it be by Eu- 
statius of Thessalonica in the 12th.” The 
time when Suidas lived is not easily fixed; 
but he is generally placed in the 10th, or 
even in the 12th century, and M. Petit 
Radel does not give his reasons for thinking 
him much more ancient. This, however, 
does not affect the question he discusses, 
namely, by whom Strabo was recovered, or 
brought to Italy. He proves that there is 
more reason to attribute this discovery to 
Cyriac of Ancona than to Arispa; but he 
has found, since the publication of his book, 
that it was Francis Philelphus who rendered 
this eminent service to Geggraphy. 
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The third section of his work is termi- 
nated by some details on the Vatican library, 
and by a chronological table of the fires 
which have consumed twenty-five precious 
libraries, from that of Alexandria to that of 
St. Germain des Prés. 


(To be cencluded in our next.) 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, May 15. 


Tuesday last the following Degrees were 
conferred :-— 

Masters or Arts.—Robert Fitzherbert Ful- 
ler, of Brasennose College; Rev. David Young, 
of Balliol College. 

BacHELors oF Arts.—John Strange Dan- 
dridge, Scholar, George Ingram Fisher, and Ben- 
jamin Saunders Claxson, of Worcester College ; 
James Wentworth Buller, of Oriel College. 


Thursday last the following Degrees were 
conferred : 

Masters or Arts.—Rev. James Jolliffe, of 
Exeter College; Rev. William Norris, of Trinity 
College. 

Bacuevors or Arts.—Samuel Davies, of St. 
Alban Hall; John Goodden, of Corpus Christi 
College; Richard Harvey, Fellow of St. John’s 
College; Henry John Hopkins, of Magdalen 
Hall; John Jeane Coney, of Oriel College. 


CAMBRIDGE, May 14. 


The following gentlemen were on Monday 
last admitted to the undermentioned De- 
grees :— r 

Doctor in Divinitty.—The Rey. John Banks 
Hollingworth, of St. Peter’s College, Rector of 
the united parishes of St. Margaret Lothbury, 
and. St. Christopher le Stocks, and minister of 
St. Botolph Aldgate, London, 

Master oF Arts.—Owen Reynolds, of Jesus 
College. 

BacHELors oF ArtTs.—William Mansficld 
Stone, William Blackstone Rennel, John Hard- 
ing, George John Dupuis, John Abraham Ro- 
berts, and Edward Wilkins, Fellows of King’s 
College; F. Ay Jackson, of St. John’s College; 
George Trulock, of Christ College ; J.T. Bennett, 
of St. Peter’s College. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen 
were on Wednesday admitted to the under- 
mentioned Degrees :— 

Honorary Masters or Arts,—The Marquis 
Graham, of Trinity College, eldest son of the 
Duke of Montrose; Lord John Thynne, of St. 
John’s College, son of the Marquis of Bath. 

Master oF ARrts.—George Sowerby, of 
Trinity College. 

Bacneors or AkTs.—John Buckle Cremer, 
¢ Ly John’s College ; H. S. Beresford, of Clare 





ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 
Con jectures on the Oriental Practice of 
riting from Right to Left, deduced 
from a consideration of the Names and 
Forms of the Hebrew Characters. By 


William S. Sankey, A.M. M.R.I.A. and 
Extraordinary Member of the Royal Me- 
dical Society of Edinburgh. 
The resemblance of some of the Hebrew 
characters to the sensible objects signified 
by their names, has been often noticed. As, 





however, this resemblance appears stronger, 
and can be traced in a greater number of 
instances, when the characters are viewed, 
not in an horizontal but in a lateral or per- 
pendicular position, the author of this 
essay conjectures, that the writing of the 
orientals was originally conducted, by com- 
mencing, like the Europeans, at the left 
side of the page, and placing the characters 
vertically under each other, as the Chinese 
do at present ; end that this method, when 
found inconvenient, was changed to that 
from right to left, by the simple expedient 
of changing the position of the page. This 
conjecture is supported by arguments 
drawn from the mode of writing called 
Boustrephodon, from the form of the an- 
cient books or rolls (particularly an Orien- 
tal MS. in the Library of Trinity College,) 
and from other collateral sources. 


An Essay on the Life and Writings of Op- 
pian. By the Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
LL.D. and M.R.LA. 


Oppian has never attained to much popu- 
larity in this country, though he has been 
panegyrised, but with considerable excep- 
tions, by one learned English critic ;* and 
though three persons have been found to 
introduce him to the mere English reader 
in a metrical dress.t The author of this 
essay appeals from the sentence which 
would seem to have been tacitly passed on 
him, and claims for him an high place 
among didactic poets. His life, which ap- 
pears to have been singularly amiable, be- 
speaks for him the good opinion of every 
reader ; his works, even from their poetic 
merit, would, according to Felton and 
Wakefield (to say nothing of J.C. Scaliger, 
his warm eulogist,) well repay a careful pe- 
rusal; and his descriptions of the animal 
creation must interest every naturalist. 
Dr. Drummond has introduced into his 
essay, observations on the state of societ 
and manners during the period in whic 
Oppian flourished, and particularly on the 
encouragement which literature and _philo- 
sophy received from the Roman emperors 
subsequent to the reign of Augustus. 


* Vide Wakefield’s Letters to Fox. 

+ The Halicutics have been translated into 
English verse by Diaper and Jones, of Baliol 
College; and one Book of the Cynegetics by 
Mawer. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


IRISH DIAMOND. 

A circumstance of a singular nature, and 
likely to attract the notice of mineralogists, 
especially in Ireland, is at present the sub- 
ject of conversation among the literati of 
Dublin. An exceedingly fine specimen of 
diamond crystallized has been found in the 
sand of a small stream in the north of Ire- 
land. It is of the species called by lapidaries 
the yellow diamond, of extreme beauty, and 
remarkable size. A discovery of this kind, 
should it lead to further similar results, will 
be enough to change the distinction of The 
Emerald Isle, 





ASTRONOMICAL CONJECTURE. 


The celebrated astronomer Bode of 
Berlin says, ‘‘ Enquirers ,into ancient 
astronomy and chronology often speak 
of the four periods into which the .an- 
cient Indians divided the duration of the 
world. The first is said to have contained 
1,728,000 years, the second 1,296,000, the 
third 864,000; and the fourth, in which we 
live, will last 432,000 years. Great pains 
have been taken to attribute to these num- 
bers (which the Indians call Yug) myste- 
rious astronomical significations; and. in 
modern times attempts have been made to 
connect them with the pr of the mag- 
netic poles of the earth, of the precession 
of the equinoxes, of the moon, of the 
planetary influences, of the accidents of the 
weather, &c. According to my opinion, 
they contain nothing more than, the 2d, the 
number of seconds in a cirele; the Ist, 3d, 
and 4th, the decimal seconds in two days, 
one day, and half a day ; for 

2d, 360° x 60’ x 60” = 1,296,000. 


Ist, 48% x 60 x €0 = 1,728,000. 
3d, 24h x 66 % 60 = 864,000. 
4th, 12h x 68 x 60 = 432,000. 


Some old Bramin and Mystic has_pro- 
bably made of these seconds years: and 
this is probably the origin of these chi- 
merical four ages of the world. As far as 
I know, none of those who have hitherto 
attempted an explanation, has hit upon this 
idea.” 


Tue Evectriciry or THE Human Bopy. 
—Dr. Hartmann, of Francfort on the Oder, 
has published in a’German Medical Jour- 
nal, a statement, according to which he is 
able to produce at pleasure an efflux of elec- 
trical matter from his body towards other 
persons. You hear the crackling, ‘see the 
sparks, and feel the electric shock. He has 
now acquired this faculty to so high a de- 
gree, that it depends solely on his own 
pleasure to make an electric. spark issue 
from his fingers, or to draw it from any 
other part of his body. Thus in this elec- 
trical man, the will has an influence on the 
development of the electricity, which had 
not hitherto been observed, except in the 
electrical eel. 


NEW INVENTIONS: IRON RAIL-ROAD. 


On the 21st of April, Her Royal Highness 
the Crown Princess of Bavaria, accompa- 
nied by her eldest son, went to view the 
Royal Pegecher> of machines, where they 
examined Mr. Joseph Von Baader’s gréat 
model of his newly invented iron rail roads. 
Upon a perfectly level part of this iron rail- 
road, Her Royal Highness drew quite alone, 
with her left hand, a waggon loaded, 16 ewt. ; 
and the prince, who is only seven years old, 
did the same. Three waggons fastened to- 
gether, and loaded with 40 cwt. were drawn 
in their presence by a man sixty years of 
age. On another.part of the road, which 
had an almost imperceptible declination of 
6 inches in a hundred feet, the laden wag- 
gons run of themselves without any exter- 
nal impulse. By the latest experiments 
made with this invention, it is proved that 
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—_———— 
the mechanical effect df these new. rail-’ 
‘youils exceeds’ that of 4 + rege es their 
“Most pérfect ‘state, ° times; that the 
‘do not cost tiP ie Copecion, and ‘that om 
’ ‘horse seer oe ‘on ‘such a ap mad 
‘than 22 upon the'best causeway.—Baverian 
Peveorarns.—A M. Viellan has Jaid 
‘before the French govermment:-a‘plan fur a 
new. i 8, “ avhich. 
; aonaane a ~aeg to ‘send daily a 
: *‘to-all parts ofthe kingdom, an 
to ‘reecive —. M. Vielles Wleowice 
~ sproposes ‘to ‘tet the ‘merchants paftake in 
the benefit-6f this:rapid communication. 
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5 ROYAL . ACADEMY. 
' No. 143. Lending aBite. W. Mulready, 
R.A, One boy is allowing anotlier a bite 
of liis apple: the wide stretched mouth’ 
and greedy looks of the diter, are well 
contrasted with the pinching apprehension 
_.of the ditee,-whose thumb nails seem to 4 
forbid the maw of ‘his companion from’ 
_ Swallowing all. There is, however, no effort 
_ at composition, norany great merit of co-' 
Jour in. this litfle piece. A woman at a’ 
pump, and child with a-@og, are in no wa 
connected with fhe story, and mighit-as well 
be out of the-picture-as in it. Expression’ 
~ is its chief recommendation as a work from 
. 80 Clever-an artist. 
No. 87. nage atk HARA. —- gos 
bridge. Beechey, R.A. This 
best The 4 


and the a4 handled in-a broad’ 
‘and ‘chaste ‘style. ‘Phe Prineess does not’ 


appear to ss much-of ‘whut is‘esteemed 
Deauty in’ et a ee a of'her | 
‘countenance is‘frerifle and ‘amiable. There. 
are no vidlerit ctntiwsts in the picture, of 
* “whieh —— is ‘the distinguishing fea- 
‘ture, and ’ ett uveil -by it worthy 
of or Seg nel artes gp mr = the 
‘ —— uke of Glou- 
cester, No. 77—nor the Prineess Augusta, 
87. 305. Portrait of Lady Stanley, by 
the same, is one of the prettiest female 
- portraits in the Exhibition. 
e = 469. Venus Anadyomene. H./foward, 


“¢ Venus, born of ‘the foam:of -the sea, anil 
wafted by the Nereids, Tritons, and Zephyrs, to 
the island of Cythera, is received and decorated 

_ ‘by the Hours,previous to her ascent to the gods.” 
—Homer’s Hymn, &c. 

When we look at the productions of this 

_ artist, we are prepared to see the finest 

poetical imagination giving a local -habita- 

tion to the unreal creatures of superstition . 

' or fancy, and employing, in the sweetest 

manner, the m toot the pallet tovembody, 

as it were, aérial forms, and express super- 

. natural-conceptions. In parts of ‘this pic- 

_ ture he has these expectations; in. 

others, he -has fallen so:far short of them, 

as to.give him little chance of having his 


Apelles. Thegrouping is ill managed, and 
the composition as a whole has a scatteredl 
appearance. There is a strange anachron- 
‘ism-in the introduction of Cupid, the son 
of Venus ‘by Mars, and consequently adt 
likely to be an attendant at the sea-birth 


| of his mother; and the countenances 
most of the attendants, .as well-as that of 


the Goddess herself, are destitute of 
beauty. These are the most prominent de- 
fects of this work: its excellences consist 
of exquisitely transparent colouring in the 
limbs of Venus and-in some of the minor 
immortals, in graceful contours, in the ele- 
gant disposition of most of the figures, 


| whether floating in air or supported by a 
| denser element, and ina general felicity of 


treatment which would have clevated the 
mind to the subject had it. been otherwise 
painted, in a manner consistent with the 
rules of art for composition, and wrought 
up to the ideal ‘of loveliness in Homer’s 
glorious description. 

No.233. Dinantsur Meuse. G.-4rnald, A. 
This is an excellent picture, completely 
imitating the formality of Dutch scenery, 
"yet conveying a ‘pleasing impression of the 
‘natural beauties ‘of water and wood. The 
‘tone is clear, and the pencilling firm. The 
flowers in ‘the river and on ‘the right-hand 
‘eorher, ‘introduced, apparently, ‘to carry 


‘out ‘the positive-effects, are ‘rather artifi- 


cial, ‘and thus revolt the mind, however 
‘mach ‘they ‘please the eye. 

No. 144. View of ‘the Boulevards of Pa- 
tis. Mrs. C. Long, ‘H1:—An honorary and 
deservedly an honoured contributor, if 
‘honour tlepends on having :painted ‘one df 
‘the sweetest and most characteristic views 


‘pot the-year. We have a perfect recollec- 
tion, a sort of engraving-upon our memory, ' 


of the charming water-cdlour drawings 
‘which this lady has exhibited, but we tere 
not aware ‘that she could produce so admi- 
vable ‘a work in oil as‘this is. Yet she had 
only to obtain a:mastery over the medium ; 
for ‘the same fine taste for composition, and 
‘the same ‘unsurpassed ‘correctness of @raw- 
ing, Must tend to make a delightful picture, 


or least practised materials. But ‘this is 
far from being the case in the present in- 
stance: the landscape of the Boulevards is 
touched with the utmost truth into-pleasing 
cathedral-looking forms, and the popular 
throngs who enliven the scene, occupy their 
just places, and interest the spectator sufli- 
ciently, without engrossing attention. The 


rate; and it would give us pleasure to find 
that ‘quality so perfect in one-fourth of the 
profession which Mrs. L.-adorns as an ama- 
teur. 


Owen, R. A.—A portrait replete with cha- 
racter and expression. The colouring is 
somewhat dingy, but.a more perfect repre- 
sentation of a lady advanced in years can 
hardly be imagined. 

No. 66. Portrait of Mrs. C. bong. J. 
-Jackson, R. A.—The lady, whose produc- 
tion we have just noticed, but not so meri- 





picture mentioned hereafter with that of 


torious.. Mr. Jackson’s style seems ill- 


even though it were executed in the worst. 


drawing, as wehave said, is admirably accu-’ 


No. 142. The Duchess of Buccleugh. W.’ 
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adepted for female portraiture—force more 
than grace, ‘firmness rather approachir 
the hard than combining (as it may do) wi 
the soft, a dashing vigour, incompatible 
with feminine delicacy, may contrilute'to 
make a capital Jew, or warrior, but are 
ill substituted for the elegance, flowing out. 
line, and harmonious blending of colotr, 
which we look for in ‘the better sex. 


SIR JOHN. LEICESTER’S GALLERY. 


This interesting place closéd oh Monday, 
having been visited during. the period it 
has been hebdomadally opened, not only 
by nearly all of native rank and yenius‘in 
the metropolis, but by multitudes of fo- 
reigners of eminence, Americans and 
Asiatics, as well as Europeans of every 
country. If the liberal owner of the man- 
sion needed any other reward than ‘the 
consciousness of having done so muchias he 
has done for British contemporary ‘talent, it 
must have been a ‘high gratification to him 
to have met these brilliant assemblies, to 
have heard their unbought praises, and'to 
have listened to hear ‘the exalted commend, 
and the gifted admire. Laus a landitis 
viribus is a noble ambition, and ‘no man 
has deserved it more purely than Sir John 
Leicester «by his conduct in promoting ‘the 
fine arts of England. 

There have been a few occasional altera- 
tions among the pictures during the season. 
Gainsborough’s chef d’ceuvre (Cottagers) 
was early restored to its former ‘situation 
in a sthall ‘boudoir; Harlow’s Proposals 
was moved into the great saloon, and flius 
| & tribute was paid to Scoel nius, While 
the feeling of interest in his works 
called more strongly forth by lis melm- 
choly death, was considerably gratified; 
Collin’s large landscape remained to do 
credit to his abilities, and, by being much 
and often scen, to remove the partial criti- 
cal objections originally made to it without 
reference to the new style in which (for ‘the 
artist) it was executed, and the powerful 
competition to which it was‘exposed. In 
our opinion it is a beautifal picture, its 
dbjects simple and natural, its compositton 


sweet. Hilton’s Europa has run the gaunt- 
let of a season’s criticism, and fully con- 
firms our first remarks ‘upon ‘its excellence, 
rather gaining than losing by being fre- 
quently examined.* Nortlhote’s Lia Fayette 
is calculated to revive the memory of 
honours which would not seem so well sup- 
ported were we merely to look at some of 
his later performances. Fuseli’s Puck is 


arch, grotesque, well-imagined, and pect- 
liar in execution and colour. Altogether, 
indeed, the view is of a charming nature, 





Crourek’s Relics of Burns ; but, being ; 
we can only praise the general disposition of th 





group. 








good, and its tone of colour unaffected and | 





an agreeable specimen of that master; § 


and to witness, the lively feelings ‘kindled 


* A new picture by this able artist was -shewn i 
on the last day. The subject isa Mermaid exult § 
ing over the ‘destruction of a Knight whom sh’ [ 
has alluréd to a watery grave. it.is taken ‘from | 
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towards living talent by this Exhibition, not 


- the least charming of its many attractions. 





MR. BRYAN’S GALLERY, PRINCES STREET. 


It is nearly three months since we first 
called public attention tothe admirable works 
which constitute this Gallery. The Caraccis, 
Veronese, Cangiagio, &c. are indeed pro- 
ductions of these masters, which not only 
class with their best efforts, but which 
belong generally to the highest cast in art. 
There have now been added to the number 
(40) specified in our former paper, several 
subjects of great interest and beauty. The 
Assumption. of the Virgin, by Murillo, a 
small but exquisite performance; perhaps 
it may be. esteemed the most finished 
cabinet picture of this,great artist,—at any 
rate we never saw any thing with a stronger 
title to that distinction. The Holy Family, 
by Schidoni, so Corregiesque that it might 
presume to puzzle the admirers of that most 

aceful painter. The fable of blowing 

Rot and cold, by Van Harp, and the Virgin 
teaching the Infant Jesus to read, by Guer- 
cino, are also among, the additions; and 
the whole together form one of the most 
distinguished collections of the kind ever 
submitted to the inspection of the lovers of 
art. 


WATER COLOURS. 
MR. FAWKES’ EXHIBITION, SPRING'GARDEN. 


When we offered some observations on 
Mr. Fawkes’ fine collection of Mr. Turner’s 
drawings, we adverted to the difficulty 
under which any artist must labour, to con- 
tinue that variety essential to the produc- 
tion of pleasure in contemplating works of 
art. As every painter has a manner or 
system, however excellent that may be, it 
will appear and obtrude itself through all 
the choice of subject and change of form. 
We mention this rather as a proof of the 
power of an artist who can fix our attention 
to the individual excellence which struggles 
through the disadvantage of an almost im- 
perative repetition, than as an offence to be 
stigmatized. In the room containing the 
sketches by Mr. Turner, the connoisseur 
will be highly gratified in seeing those ma- 
terials from which his finished works have 


‘taken their elements—the foundations, as 


it were, of his fame as a landscape painter. 
With many, too, the sketches of a master 
possess more charms than the laboured re- 
sults; and ‘to all men of taste they afford 
, Saber for the imagination to fill up, as 
ancy. willeth, every vacant space and un- 
finished outline. Mr. Turner is great in 
almost all the forms of natural scenery 
from the sublime to the lovely. His alpine 
heights and cataracts have all the savage 
magnificence that is theirs; and his soft 
chainpaigne all the sweetness of streamlet 
and meadow. We are particularly struck 
with (No.'21) Lancaster Sands; the shallow 
water upon the shore is admirable, and the 
whole spirited and interesting. The subject 
too agrees entirely with Mr. Turner’s fa- 


_ Yourite ‘tone-ef colour, and what offends us 


a8 manner inappropriately employed on ship- 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





ping, or storm, or avalanche, is a conso- 
nant beauty in this picture. But Mr. T. 
can be as delightful in greys as in yellows 
and browns, witness No. 28, Vevay in Swit- 
zerland; and for magical effects of moon- 
light and rainbow, No. 35 and 36, Brientz 
and Reichenbach. On the contrary, No. 39, 
the Mer de Glace, Blairs Hut, looks as if it | 
had been produced with sand instead of the 
natural tints of imitation. We may now 
notice a few of the other contributors to 
Mr. Fawkes’ unique collection. 


In the first room on entering, is a por- 
trait of Tandem, a higily finished piece, | 
from the pencil of Gilpin, one of the finest 
painters of that noble animal the horse, of 
any age or country. No man ever gave a 
sentiment and a grace to such subjects equal 
to this Artist, not only in the quiet state of 
the portrait, but in the action and fire 
which accompanies the animal in terror or 
in triumph. Mr. F. is rich in this delight- 
ful drawing; as he is also m a View on the 
Lara near Plymouth, and Craft, by S. 
Prout. Breadth, clearness, and harmony 
of colouring, distinguish this artist’s works, 
and in no instance have we seen specimens 
from his pencil superior to these, which 
appear advantageously among the rest in 
the room where they are hung. Ben Nevis, 
by Robson, is also among his most success- 
ful efforts: at once grand and beautiful, 
and as a. composition uniting some of the 
finest qualities of art. The break of light’ 
yleaming among the clouds, with the co- 
a and form of the distant mountains, is 
powerfully contrasted by a rich and varied 
foreground; nor-should the technical skill 
by which so much clearness is produced be | 
overlooked without applause. Fish, by J. 
Heaphy, is a little gem: seldom has any 
thing of the kind possessed more truth and 
nature, or been touched with a lighter or 
sweeter pencil into more of harmony. The 
companion, .aPlover, by E. Swinburne, Esq. 
is alike characterized by accaracy and beauty 
of drawing, and fidelity of representation. 
Boars, by R. Hills, is replete with spirit, 
and the accessories as finely conceived as 
the animals.are vigorously drawn. Venice, 
by Ibbetson, is a perfect Cannelletti. A 
room called the Bow Drawing-room contains 
the drawings of J. Smith, who may, we 
think, be considered the father of water- 
colour painting in the present day. His 
style has been followed by Glover and 
Holworthy, while that of Girtin and Turner 
sprung from Dayes, to whom they were 
pupils. Although the style of Dayes had 
nothing very remarkable te distinguish ‘it, 
and might be said to partake of the cha- 
racter of Sandby and Rooker, yet his ‘ori- 
ginality of thought, breaking the hounds of 
established systems, and pointing out 
effects beyond their reach, might generate: 
that freedom and variety by which -the 
British School has gained its present esti- 
mation: and. to complete the epitome of 
this school, Mr. F. has only to add speci- 
mens from Sandby, Rooker, and Girtin. 
The former may justly be said to sess 
the germs of every quality by whieh the: 





arts have since been exalted. His ‘tinted 





or transparent drawings ‘have the truth of a 
sikvor, ait ‘war anne of -penvil which 
every’artist ought to-stady before ‘he relies 
on the facility of his own. "Phe latter Nas 


all the variety which marks the present, 
with much of ‘the correctress which ‘per- 
tamed to the former era. 

We have noticed in preceding Numbers 
the principal works in the & on ‘at 


Spring Garten; ‘but, before ‘we ‘close our 
critique on that coflection, ought ‘in justice 
to say that there are still many favourable 
spedimens which ‘our ‘limits forbid ‘us to de- 
signate ut any length. No. 1, Rippon'Ca- 
theilral, H:'U. Aliport, is a pretty interior ; 
C. Wild has « ‘fine drawing ‘of a room‘in 
Carlton House (19,) and other ‘of 
the same kind and character; W. ther 
has several classical and beautiful views ‘in 
Greece, but ‘he will do well to look’more 
closely to perspective and distance than he 
has done in No, 20; No. 30. Scene -on'the 
Dee, S. J. Stump, is hard in outline, and 
the yellow water falls too muth ‘into the 
prevailing foible of the times; ©. Deane 
and 7". Fielding have pretty views of natural 
scenery; E. Hastings has also several land- 
scapes, to which ‘the same praise may be 

iven; too near an imitation of some ob- 
jects, however, gives a spottyness to his 
canvas which he ‘ought to ‘avoid; 158, 
Mont-Blanc, .7. Smith, is an exceeding! 
fine piece; and 228, Lowes Water, G. W. 
Smith, is a pas performance. 

Without instancing more, we may gene- 
rally add, that this Exhibition, taken dlto- 
yether, sustains the reputation of the British 
school for water-colour painting.* 

* Miss Harriet Gouldsniith’s interesting Views 
of Claremont, are, we observe, to be-engraved. 





THE BHITISH GALLERY. 
(Prom a. Correspondent.) 

Quod si tam Graiis nevitas inyisa fuisset, 

Quam nobis; quid punc esset yetus ? 

The inyentors of an art, and: in a lesser 
degree the revivers or improvers of it, have 
many important advantages over those who 
afterwards practise it. He who opens any 
fresh source of pleasure, delighted with his 
discovery, pursues it with ardour, and is 
stimulated to unusual exertions. The 
whole range of art is before him—every 
thing is new.. His cotemporaries applaud 
the first and less perfect attempts, because 
they have as yet seen nothing more perfect ; 
and their applause gives him confidence in 
himself, and ‘keeps alive his ettthusiasm. 
But a modern is following a beaten path, 
continually afraid of falling into‘plagiarism ; 
and his early ie rbepoodats psi 
put in comparison the matured pro- 
ductioris or fortunate inspirations of ‘his 
great predecessors. To follow out this 
speculation would ‘eccupy too much room, 
and divert us from our present pu 3 
nor will any such considerations enable us 
to account altogether for the great excel- 
lence of Rarnax.. He was a man most 
extraordinarily gifted; and in any collec- 
‘tion where ‘his works oceur, it would be a 
want of respect to‘his general merits, not 
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to mention him first: and although there is 
but One picture by him in this exhibition, 
yet it is so beautiful, that we should feel it 
a sort of injustice to begin with any other. 
“64. The Virgin, with the Infant Christ 
_ and St. John.” This picture, small as it 
Is, we prefer to any other in the Gallery. 
The composition is remarkably fine, the 
colouring good, and it has very little of the 
hardness of outline, so common in pictures 
of that age. But the excellence for which 
we chiefly praise it, is the pure and elevated 
expression of the Virgin. This is a quality 
which Raphael’s Madonas possess in a 
higher degree than those of any other 
painter. He felt that her character required 
the dignity and ardent affection of a matron, 
combined with the simplicity and inno- 
cence of a virgin, and a he justly ima- 

ined, he has most happily embodied. 

ontrasted examples will best shew our 
meaning: let any one turn to No. 80, or 
the three pictures by Murillo, Nos. 85, 
87, 89. One has scarcely patience to dwell 
long enough for comparison, on such de- 
gradation of character as these Virgins dis- 
play. And yet Murillo was, we believe, 
constantly within reach of the finest of 
Raphael’s—La Vierge du Poisson. We 
have seen about thirty of Raphael’s fine 
Madonas ; and though there is almost every 
variety of complexion and feature, they 
have all a characteristic dignity of expres- 
sion, which seems to us quite sublime. 
These fine personifications appear as if con- 
scious of their high destiny, they rise above 
their species, and link earth to heaven. The 
elements of this pomegeate expression con- 
sist in the full long neck, and majestic fall of 
shotilder—the smooth open forehead, and 
thin arched eye-brow ; denoting calmness, 
resignation, and devotion—the small neat 
features, and nice adjustment of the hair 
and dress; indicating delicacy and purity. 
His children partake of the same character, 
though of course in a less degree: but in 
this particular instance, there is rather too 
much violence in the Christ’s action; par- 
ticularly in the horizontal tension of the 
right foot. 


This picture belongs to a class which the 
English seldom paint. Not from a want of 
the requisite talent, but because there is no 
demand for them in England. They are 
truly Catholic pictures ; and (without reck- 
oning upon the religious feeling) they must 
have furnished a powerful stimulus to ex- 
’ ertion. Every one of them was probably 
intended for some church or altar: the 
painter felt that he was working for eter- 
nity, and, under this impression, his feel- 
ings were raised to the highest pitch, and 
he continued to add touch after touch that 
it might be as perfect as possible. Consi- 
dering how beautiful a group they form, 
(of Infancy, Maturity, and Age,) we were 
about to say, that we regretted they are not 
now painted: but when we remember how 
_ many there are, and what little variety they 
admit, it is perhaps better that painters 
_ should chuse subjects with greater bustle 

and .more- palpable .interest. Were we 


asked to mention the modern painters best 





qualified for painting such subjects, the 
name of Stothard would first occur; who, 
with perfect mastery of composition, can, 
when he chuses it, give pure simplicity of 
expression. Or the correct taste and exact 
pencil of Thomson could adequately pour- 
tray them. But we remember—de non 
apparentibus, &c. and stop for the present. 
Another week we shall examine pictures 
with which we shall have modern examples 
to compare, and can employ the indicative, 
not the potential mood. T.C. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[Literary Gazette.] 
STANZAS TO 


I heard thy voice in the evening breeze, 

In the music of the moonlight seas ; 

I saw thy blush in the summer sky, 

As its clouds of rose soft floated by. 

And the stars of Heaven beamed on my view 
Remembrance of thine eyes’ bright blue. 
Nor sea, nor sky, nor earth, to me 

But some resemblance showed of thee. 


When glittered round me pleasure’s beam, 
I turned away—of thee to dream— 

Did care or sadness cloud my day, 

One thought, and all was chased away ; 
And never rose a dawn for me, 

Unsainted by a prayer for thee ; 

And never midnight’s silence came 
Without a blessing on thy name. 


Those hours are past—for ever o’er, 

And we two meet no more, no more— 
Well, be it so—I must not care 

For once as faithless all, as fair. 

But thou—the time may come, when thou 
Shalt deeply mourn thy broken vow. 

Yet rests my vengeance in one thought, 
Farewell—may’st thou forget me not. I, 





4 Recollection of the beautiful Picture of Tur 
Piuvian Jupirer, by Mr. Gandy. (In the 
Somersct House Exhibition.) 


Look! where, amongst the porphyry columns, 
sits 
JovE—the Olympian. Look! —His shadowy 
arms 

Crown the brave temple of his deity, 

And round about his head the vapours come 

Lowering, in dark obedience.—Nobly hath 

The pginter told his story—and well it shines 

(Placed by some cunning hand there) from amidst 

The architectural things of new creation, 

That in their gilded dress rise stifly up, 

As tho’ to do it honour.—Trooping on, 

See where the crowds-of worshippers (attired 

In white, and carrying flowers) pass on, to hail 

The Spirit supreme, by all his various names 

Of Father, and King, and Pruvian Jupiter. 

He—like the God of clouds, sits motionless : 

But in his quiet power there seems to be 

Assent and blessing, and the elements 

(As self-informed) bow down obsequiously. 
bove, above—temples and towers sublime, 

Rocks and blue mountains, and Athenian skies 

Gleam in the distance. What a scene is there! 

Fit for those mighty minds intelligent, 

Who, thro’ the mists of ages rear their heads 

In brave defiance of the storms of time. 

And, haply, from these beautiful regions came 

A Power, that shed a light on man; and as 


The Sun draws from the earth rich fruits, drew 
forth 


Bright thoughts and patriot feeling, and did give 
To Greece its fame unparallel’d. [W.] 





EPIGRAM. 
Tom’s new snuff-box was gold, which he shewed 


to his friend, 
Protesting such metal ne’er changed nor would 


end; 
*¢ Pardon me! *»* said the friend, “* but a Aundred 
ears hence 
*Twill be very different, in every sense ; 
For when Time has got that added snow on his 
locks, 
Your box will be turned to a Cent’ry Box! 
‘Teutua, 





[By Correspondents.] 


LINES 
In answer to an inquiry, how a person had slept— 
written by a Lady. 
’Tis not, O Bed, thy downy throne 
The troubled mind composes— 
’Tis Vice that makes the bed of thorns, 
And Virtue that of roses. 





SONG. 


O sweet it is to see the young 
Strike up the dance so merrily! 
Sailing like swans adown the stream 
So gracefully, so gracefully. 


With flushing cheek, and sparkling eye, 
Their beauties shine divinely, O ; 
And Love himself in ambush waits 
‘To murder hearts most finely, O. 


Light as the sprightly antelope 
Before the hounds springs airily, 

The youthful pairs the dances tread, 
So cheerily, so cheerily, 


With steps that fling no echo round, 
And bosoms heaving brightly, O, 
The wand’ring mazes they untwine, 
And sweep the turf so lightly, O! 


And eyes that speak, and sighs of love, 

And hands that mect with thrilling pleasure, 
Are signs of deep, untainted joy, 

While cach one grasps his fairest treasure. 


And if on earth a moment be 

When love and joy shine brightly, O, 
*Tis when by Vesper’s rising star 

We tread the green so lightly, O ! 
AMATOR. 








Vt) ——--—-- —- 
The humble Petition of an Old Oak, at the Brick- 
kiln, Harrow-weald, Midilescx. 
Alas! I’ve lost my friends around, 
I see them levell’d with the ground ; 
The Dryads, too, have fled the spot, 
Yet, hovering round, lament their lot ; 
Their converse sweet I’ve oft enjoy’d, 
We whisper’d tales that never cloy’d ; 
Each spring still saw us newly clad, 
The birds rejoic’d, and man was glad ! 
Ocean would raise his head to see 
The well known mark,* your suppliant Tree: 
This hill, I’ve graced for ages past, 
Withstood the storm and gather’d blast; 
OQ! pray avert the tyrant’s stroke, 
And let me live ! your cherish’d Oak. 
May 19, 1819. G. 


* These trees were said to be seen from ¢ 





German Ocean, 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LAST TUESDAY AT MR. FAWKES’S. 


‘ This is also a liberal Exhibition,’ said I 
to my French friend, as we entered Mr. F’s 
elegant mansion. ‘* You improve,” he 
observed, smilingly. It was early, the 
world of fashion not yet out, or rather, not 

etin. Sowe admired this superb assem- 
hinge at our ease. ‘ At least you do not 
manage those matters better in France?’ 
«‘ We do not manage them at all; we know 
nothing of Water colours.” About two, 
the crowd increased, and, willing to vary 
our amusement, after having enjoyed the 
peauties of art, we stationed ourselves near 
adoor, to gaze on those of nature, as they 
thronged in. “‘ It is only a variety of 
inting,” said Monsieur. Mathews would 
say, “‘ De Englis ladies are all artistes, for 
de Englis ladies all paint.” ‘ Even so, 
what beautiful women!’ ‘“‘ Yes; but ’tis 
pity they are in general so deformed.” 
‘Deformed! and you dare to say this to 
their faces?’ ‘*‘ No, only to their backs.” 
Icould not stand up for my fair country- 
women, as they would not for themselves, 
so I let that pass. ‘‘ But are all these per- 
sons attracted here by taste?” ‘ Yes, of 
different orders.’ ‘‘ 1 understand.” At 
about three, a Persian and two Indian gen- 
tlemen entered. The paintings ceased to 
be the magnet, the attraction centred in the 
strangers, and oar were environed by a 
triple fence. The Persian, who could speak 
English, was assailed in all directions ; the 
Vakeel’s ignorance saved him from this 
misery. At last, tired of seeing and being 
seen, they prepared to depart; so did the 
whole crowd along with them ; and then came 
‘the tug of war,’ for the ebb of one ocean 
was opposed by the flow of another, which 
came pouring into the hall and up the stairs: 
—this too after the given hour, The scene 
that then presented itself was certainly far 
from decorous—‘‘ Quite a noon-day rout,” 
asa lady remarked. We were lucky enough 
to escape with the first rush from the rooms, 
but remained jammed in on the landing- 
place for at least half an hour, during which 
we saw rouge melted, teeth dropped, fea- 
thers broken, bonnets crushed, flounces 
torn, humps pulled off, heard Dandy laces 
ive, and in the end saw emerge from the 
joorway the truly suffocated Easterns we 
had so long before left struggling there. 
“Your ladies are stronger, and your gen- 
tlemen weaker, than they look,” remarked 
Monsieur. A stranger might fall into the 
error. ‘ Well,’ said I, as we gazed with a 
sort of disgust on the vulgar tumult, around 
—beneath—‘ what think you now of your 
proposed gratis admission to the populace ?” 
“* Why, that they would not acquit them- 
selves worse than this—and probably would 
hetter.”—Indeed if Mr. F, was in future to 
close his doors against the public, it is only 
what they cael mail owever, it may 
be hoped that by limitation of numbers, 
refusal of entrance after a certain hour, &c, 
&e. this elegant entertainment may with 





impunity stil] be allowed to those who will in 





time learn to appreciate it. We are but he- 
ginners—we shall behave better by degrees. 
WF ednesday. L. M. 





THE FOUR PRESIDENTS OF AMERICA. 


[Some features in the character of the four 
last Presidents of the United States of 
North America; from the Journal en- 
titled ‘* America.”’} 

John Adams had resided a considerable 

time at foreign Courts, in the character of 

Ambassador, before he was elected Presi- 

dent of the United States. On his election, 

he aimed at all the pomp and splendour of 

a Monarch. The journals of the country 

turned this into ridicule, and restrictive 

laws were necessary, as under a Monarchy, 
to check the writers for the periodical press. 

All this was done openly; and as the re- 

membrance of the hard struggle to deliver 

themselves from a Monarchical government 
was still fresh in the minds of the people, 

Mr. Adams was not re-elected at the ex- 

piration of the period of his Presidency. 

Thomas Jefferson had also been Ambas- 
sador at foreign Courts, before he was 
elected President. The errors of his pre- 
decessor in the government could not have 
failed to make him endeavour to avoid every 
thing that bore the appearance of prefer- 
ence of foreign manners, had not his phi- 
losophy and his republicanism led him to 
despise them. He discouraged, by his ex- 
ample, ostentatious magnificence, and laid 
down his office with the unequivocal appro- 
bation of his country. Economy in public 
and private life was the characteristic fea- 
ture of his administration. 

James Madison, the next President, 
never was Ambassador at foreigh Courts. 
He trod in the steps of his predecessor; he 
was simple and unostentatious; but he had 
some private weaknesses which the public 
did not look for in him, but which exposed 
him to an influence that was detrimental to 
his reputation, and injurious to the country. 
As he wanted the energy of Mr. Jefferson, 
he was more in the power of his ministers, 
to whom may be attributed the errors of 
Mr. Madison’s policy, which hindered him 
from quitting his post with so much honour 
as Mr. Jefferson. 

Mr. Monroe was Ambassador at Paris 
and London, before he was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, and he seems in 
fact to have introduced the fashions of both 
these cities. His coach and his arms, his 
manner of adorning them, his orders for 
foreign furniture for his palace, his seeking 
for a major-domo or chamberlain, like the 
Monarchs of Europe, the etiquette of his 
household, and in receiving and paying 
visits, all shew that Mr. Monroe, in pomp 
and extravagance, far exceeds Mr. Adams. 

The Son of this John Adams has. also 
been sent to a fureign Court, to act as 
Secretary of State for Mr. Monroe. Formed 
in the school of monarchical principles, 
considering his constant residence abroad, 
and his intercourse with the nobility, it. is 
probable that he will not wean himself from 
them. We know. that fashion never de- 





————— 
scends; that the fop does not borrow his 
air and his dress from the day-labourer, 
but that every one apes those whom he con- 
siders as above himself. Hence the rage 
for magnificence and show, which is im- 
bibed by our Ministers at foreign Courts ; 
and hence the contagion of the example of 
these Ambassadors when they are made 
Presidents. Every one longs for influence 
and authority ; the President apes the King, 
the Governor the President, and so on to 
the country Magistrate, whose equipage 
rivals any other in splendour. We have 
been called a nation of ‘ energetic, coura- 
geous republicans,” a character which, for 
the most part, has certainly been borrowed 
from our ancestors; for, by imitating the 
fashions introduced by our magistrates, we 
are in a fair way of degenerating into a 
nation of ‘‘ Petitmaitres.” 





THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
oR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 





Second Series, No. XVI. 
ART U. NATURE: A LESSON TO YOUTH. 





‘* How’s my old aunt to-day?” said the 
thoughtless Miss Marchment to her highly 
polished mother. ‘ Your old aunt!’ re- 
peated Mrs. M. with an air of indignation, 
mingled with surprise; ‘ Never let me hear 
you call any body old again; tis the rudest 
thing in the world! Remember, my dear 
Harriet, that there’s nobody old but old 
Nick; and we want to have nothing to do 
with him. Besides, your aunt is verg little 
more than fifty, and looks remarkably well 
of her age. There are very few years dif- 
ference between us; and I can assure you, 
that she (laying wonderful stress upon’ the 
word) would be very much affronted either 
to be considered or called old.” This was 
one word for the aunt and two for herself. 

‘* Why, Mamma,” said Harriet, “‘ some 
people are old. There’s the old Coachman, 
and the ugly old Gamekeeper; and you 
call them so too.” This she said with an 
air of triumph. ‘ What signifies what one 
calls a Coachman or a Gamekeeper, child?’ 
replied Mamma; ‘ but I tell you, once for 
all, that people of fashion are never old nor 
ugly. When you are speaking of a woman 
past fifty, if she be handsome, she is in the 
prime of life. We have the highest au- 
thority for that. If she verge upon sixty, 
she may be called a woman of a certain age, 
or one in the autumn of life. If a man be 
of that age, you may denominate him a man 
a little advanced in life, or you may be per- 
mitted to say, that you regret to see the 
Duke, or his Lordship, declining a little, or 
falling off from what hs was. But if he be 
not very decrepid, a middle-aged man must 
be his appellation, as long as he is able to 
go into company. 

‘ The word ugly, again, applies to no one. 
Rather plain, Not the handsomest in the 
world, Very agreeable (which is another 
word for plain,) or Pas mal, are the epithets 
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to be used; just as there is no. such thing as 
red hair, nor grey hair, nor squinting, nor 


deformity, nor stuttering; in polished circles. 
Thee’ Uelicte spe contlied to the vaiger 


herd: Auburn hair is the word, or Des che- 
veux Pune couleur un peu hazardé, hair 
assuming an-autummnal tint; a young person 
with a triffing obliquity in her sight, ora 


error in the shape, a.weakness of one hip, 
or an almost: imperceptible inequality in. 
her shoulder; one who has a slight hesita- 
tion iy his or her speech, —these, concluded 


the elegant. and urbane mother, “are the) 
délicate 


discriminations of welt-bred people, 
by which an amiable apology is made for 


defect, and by which these | 


ifiing deformities: are not only reasoned 
away, but often rendered familiar and even 
pleasing. Moreover, such are the improve- 
ments of the age, that no such disadvan- 
tages. exist. amongst. people of taste or of 
fortune.’ 

I was now convinced of the experience 
of Mrs. M.—and I saw ‘in what mysteries she 
was: am adept: she was a perfect mistress 
of the art of rouging, of dressing, of not 
only explaining; hut of doing away defi- 
ciencies in, beauty ; and,,returning home to 
my library, and casting my eye on my news- 
paper, I observed the account of these im- 
provements .af full length, and asked my- 
self; looking: in my:treacherous glass, wh 
any body-should: be: old or ugly in London 
At the same time it'struck me that the car- 
nival’ at: Venice exliibited fewer disguises 
than the fashionable lounge of Pall Mall, 
St. James’s Street: and: Bond Street, the 
8 ze in Hyde Park, and all our public 
places. 


Vegetable rouge, not discernible to the 
mest scrutinous eye,—Olympian dew,— 
bloom of Ninon,—an unexampled paste, 
which not only whitens, gives a delight- 
ful softness and* transcendent: polish to 
the hands and arms, but preserves and 
improves. the skin,—a dye for the hair, 
which is’ perfectly. innocent, and which 
changes red, or iron grey, to a most 
youthen! glossy brown or black,—orna- 
mental hair, that is, a wig or false curls, 
which make baldness give place to a pro- 
fusion of tresses,—epilatory powders, which 
take off mustachios from dowagers,—un- 
guents which put them upon beardless boys, 
—a cutling fluid, which renders lank locks 
2 la, Obadiah as twisted and as full of turns 
as.a cork-screw,—spring corsets, —elastic 
bodices,—gentlemen’s and ladies’ stays,— 
with pads, prominences, additions, or tight- 
eners, 80 as. to conyert lean into plump, and 
to screw up corpulence into torture,—false 
bosoms. upon falser breasts,—and promi- 
nences where nature falls off; and is far be- 
hind-hand with, art, — calves, —cravats, 
starch and perfume,—artificial palates for 
most le ers,—and rows of 
igory, for mouths which formerly exhibited 
the alfernate bene dnd ebony of’ the 
hargeichonts keys, but weré deficient. in 
its 


ony,—roses to dye the lip,—end. 


ing molés to ‘be-inserted in skin; 


| humiliating remarks. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


moved—these, oh ! incomparable London, 

are thy treasures, thy beauties and orna- 

ments, for both sexes and for all ages. 
But Harriet! whose risings and faltings, 


‘whose inereased or diminished pulse, whose 


fluctuating and uncertain rose and lily. sue- 


| ceeded each other like the ebb and the flow 
.of the tides, like the shower and sun- 
not cast in her eye; a trifling | 


shine; she conceived not the drift of these 
She consulted with 
older and abler heads, more experienced 


charmers, more expert heart-catchers, and 


*<to follow Mamma’s 


their’ advice was 
hol 1, and to substitute art 





. Ww me e 
for nature, whereby every thing was to be 


gained:and nothing was to be lost.” 

For: example, said one of her friends, 
you have smiled upon a suitor for so long 
a time,—he is.a little proud and presuming 


‘en his success,—yow think you love him ; 


but a nobler or a richer admirer offers !— 
Then all that happened before was pure 
badinage, youthful mirth, nothing serious 
—no, not vows ror promises—nonsense 
all!!! For all is nonsense in high life where 
interest is not at stake. Or you have in- 
trusted a secret to another's ear, and you 
repent it—Then nothing so natural as to 
say, it was all a joke, it.was to try their 
friendship, and you have not the: least 
grounds for what was previously stated. 

In a word—age, deformity, awkward 
truth, unfortunate. sincerity, foolish can- 
dour, plain dealing, are vulgarities in a 
court dictionary. The lip that.can pout or 
sthile, the eye which can fall downcast or 
glisten, the bosom which can swell without 
joy or anguish, the neck which can bend 
without humility, and the hand which can 
be outstretched without sincerity, —these are 
the politest, the most convenient, the most 
courtly, and the most:suitable to the exist- 
ing circumstanees of high life. Nature is 
now become like a country cousin, who 
cannot be long endured without vast incon- 
veniency, and without degrading the pos- 
sessor of the one, or the rélative of the 
other, who moves in the upper circles. 

Et pour quoi pas? says Lady Florimore. 
We deck our conservatories with roses 
in January, and exclude daylight: at our 
banquets in spring. Why therefore should 
not the decaying seasons in man and woman 
wear the artificial rose, or the gelid bosom 
borrow its warmth from the mine, whether 
of coal or of gold? Alas! what answer can 
be given, even by 

Tue Hermrr wn Lonvon. 


THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—The Carib. Chief conti- 
nues to be acted here—not so the Jew 0 
Liibech, which the humorous bills of this 
theatre tell us is deferred, on account of 
“the serious nature of’ the interest it ex- 
cites,” in order that the “deeply affecting 
wis. Fae be followed by an afterpiece of 
‘MORE broadly comic humour” !! With all 
our hearts—we can only say, that neither 
‘the melancholy nor the mirth of poor D. 
is too’ potent for our hardened nerves, 











wanilst freckles and blotches are skilfully re- 


{though it is true that the majority of the 





performances have so strong an effect upon 
us that we cannot bear to see them twice, 


Covent Garven.—A spirited and pic- 


turesque melo-drame, called Swedish Pa. 
triotism, was produced on Wednesday. The 
rincipal character of the story is a Co. 
onel Albert, a Swede, the head of the 
Gothland Insurrection, for the exiled King 


Gustavus. He is hunted through the coun, 


a variety of adventures, till he is saved 
the troops of the victorious Gustavus. The 
piece contains a great deal of love, much 
scenery, and some shooting. Terry was the 
Colonel, Abbott his friend, and Miss Foote 
the lady fair of the friend. The scenery wag 
characteristic of the country, and very 
clever; and the final explosion was 9 
brilliant as to seem to our terrors an exten. 
sion of the fire from the stage to the thea. 
tre. It was extremely well received... Bi. 
shop’s musie had a large share in its popu, 
larity ; but Terry’s acting was the merveille 
of the melodrame. 


A Comic Barletta, in three acts, founded 
on Lady Morgan’s novel of Florence Ma 
carthy, is announced at the Surrey Theatre. 


VARIETIES, 


The Hecla, Lieutenant Parry, and 
Griper, Lieutenant Liddon, sailed from 
Sheerness on Tuesday week, for Baffin’s 
Bay: they proceed direct into Lancaster 
Sound.—M. Post. 

The Congress American frigate, Captain 
Henley, has been selected for a voyage of 
discovery round the world, the first Ameri- 
can enterprise of this kind, for which two 
years are assigned. 

A little Volcano has recently made its 


try. after. the defeat of his party, and ora 
¥ 





appearance on a mountain near Morbio, a 


village in the Swiss canton of Tessin. The 
explosion was preceded by an earthquake, 


The flames ascended ts a considerable. 


height above the summit of the mountainy 


and masses of stones were hurled to a on 
arge 


distance. On the following day a 
opening was observed in the mountain, 
from which the flames still issued. witha 
strong smell of sulphur. Great domogs 
was sustained by some houses in the nei 
bourhood, but no lives were lost. The 
date of this event corresponds with thatof 
the late disasters in Sicily. 

One of the Paris Journals, boasting: of 
its independence, is. answered by another, 
that it is dependent on many things, and’ 
among others, upon ‘‘ the number of its 
subscribers ;” but, adds the critic; ‘itd’ 
true that thou art in that respect withins 
very few of being truly independent!” 

GUBRRE A QUI-LA CHERCHE.—M. Lioy- 
son has published a little book at Paris 
under this: title, in which three persons 
speak ; one of whom calls himself Benj@ 
min, the other Constant, and the third Di 


Rebecque. These three persons: have all’ 


very different opinions: nothing cam be 
more at variance than their political dis 


‘courses, one declaims violently’ against’ 


‘conquerors, the other extols them to’ tlie’ 
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cies, and the third despises and serves 
them, &e. The most extraordinary thing 
in this truly dramatie scene is, that not a 
single wo is put into the mouth of the 
speakers, which is not faithfully extracted 
from the different works of M. Benjamin 
Constant de Rebecque. 

A tragedy in verse, entitled, Philip II. 

a glazier of Marseilles, has lately been 

plished in Paris. The subject is the 
death.of Don Carlos, which many writers 
attribute to the Spanish Tiberius, though 
the best historians, such as Herrera, Ca- 
prera, and ethers, acquit him of that crime. 
Be that as i¢ may, our author has treated 
the subject after Alfieri and Schiller. The 
tragedy is said to be defective with regard 
me weit and aetion; but those who have 
read it, declare that the language is asto- 
nishingly correct. It appears, upon the 
whole, to be a work of mediocrity, but is 
nevertheless remarkable, considered as the 

duction of. a man exercising a mechani- 
cal profession. A. Paris paper observes, 
that he is certainly the best poet among 
glaziers, and probably the best glazier 
among poets, 

Corncipences.—The late Grand Theatre 
of Berlin opened and closed with pieces by 
Kotzebue. On the evening after the re- 

tation of one of these pieces, the 
Theatre was. discovered to be on fire, just 
atthe conclasion of Sehiller’s tragedy of 
the Rodders. But it is still more remark- 
able, that the old wall of the Berlin Thea- 
tre, of which Kotzebue was Manager, fell 
down with a, loud crash, on the very. day 
and at the very hour of the death of the 
celebrated dramatist. To these observa- 
tions of a German Journalist, we may add, 
that Pizarro was performed at the late 
Covent Garden Theatre on the evening on 
which it was burnt. 

Franx Hats.—This celebrated painter, 
who was born at Malines in 1584, and was 
infrior only to. Van Dyk in the. delicacy 
of his: colouring, was much addicted to 
wine, and: was intoxicated almost every 
evening. When he had been carried home 
onthe. shoulders of his scholars, and laid 
on bis bed, he commonly began to pray 
with a loud voice : - 0; wee one “ 
peaceably into thy kingdom of heaven 
joy! 0, Lord ! take me to Thee, that } 
may pray as a redeemed sinner before thy 
throne!” &¢. One evening, his scholars, 

whom, was the. ingenious Abraham 
Brower, resolved to play him a trick, and 
made the. necessary preparations. When 
Hals began his usual ejaculations, he sud- 
dealy felt himself slowly raised up, as if 
the j to heaven was commencing. 
This seemed to him rather serious, and he 
Hi to protest in the drollest manner— 
“Stop! stop! do you think I am in such 
a ? Not. at all! I can very well re- 
ain a little longer. Come again 


filtpyears hence, if you please, but at pre- 
sent-it-does not suit me at all.” The young 
PY ipod put an end to the joke, and Hals 
fell asleep quite contented; but he was 
never afterwards known.to utter his ejucu- 
Jations.as before. 





OrientaL Biviet-povux. 

Such of our readers as are fond of 
Oriental literature of the freshest date, 
may derive some gratification from the pe- 
rusal of the following love epistle, in the 
poetico-Persian style, addressed by an Am- 
bassador from an Eastern. court to a Lady 
of fashion, who made a deep: impression 
on His Excelleney’s heart. The Lady sent 
the letter to a friend skied in Oriental 
languages; and the following is a transla- 
tion of the most remarkable passages :— 

When your glances dart like arrows from 
the bow of your eye-brow, millious of hearts 
are wounded. - - - You now direct. your 
shafts against a languishing seul; but 
though aimed at it- for-the first time, their 
mark could not be missed: - - - When 
sharing with you the intoxicating cup of 
love, if an angel descended from Heaven 
were to appear at the gate of my palace, I 
would not open it. - - - In vain the most 
fatai examples warn us. not to enter the 
Bazaar of Love : I heed them not, and con- 
stantly expose myself to new dangers. - - - 
I have thrown open the magazine of my 
soul: alas! I tremble lest the purchaser 
should enter it at my cost. - - - My heart, 
sick with love for you, drinks with rapture 
the poisoned cup of death; but such are the 
transports I experience, that thousands must 
envy my lot. - - - The dust of the thres- 
hold of your door is a precious ointment to 
my eye; why am I not permitted to enjoy 
it? - - + A thousand afflictions weigh on 
the heart of the Ambassador; when sepa- 
rated from you, perhaps these lines may 
recal him to your memory. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





CONTENTS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
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Captain Beaufort’s Haramania, reviewed 
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he is, and we trast this: production will 
make him so: in Germany te is very highly 
esteemed by: the: lit world, which was. 
our inducement to msert the Memoir 
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From 9.to 11 this morning a halo was formed; 
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Tuesday, \16.—Thermometer from 36 to 68. 

Barometer from 29, 97, to 30; 02. 

Wind SW: 2,—Generally clondy. : 

A perfect and strong coloured halo was formed 
from 2 o’clock to 4; when the lower part disap- 
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Wind NE. 1 —Cloudy—with frequent showers 
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The Title pages for the Literary Gazette Volumes for, 
1817 and 1818, may be had at our. Gffice,. 267, Strand. 
Our Subscribers in. the country are requested to take 
opportunities when they have friends. in; Town to pro~ 
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ing the thirtcen unstamped Numbers for January, Fe- 
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Bookseller’s and Newsman’s. ‘Phis isa convenient form 
for the East, and West: Indies, dec. and as:ne other pe~ 
riodical publication offers. so general.a virw.of the new 
literature, discoveries in science, productions of art, dra~ 
matic performances, &c. it is hoped that the Literary 
Gazette may be found an acceptable present ta’ our 
countrymen at a distance from their native land. 

ALY, Z. the Editor cannet ascertain whetliet he ever: 





received the: packet or net, 
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